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Editorial 


A Tribute to Loyalty and 
Service 


Harpy L. SuHirtey has completed three years as 
editor-in-chief of the JouRNAL or Forestry. In 
submitting his resignation to the Council, he 
wrote, ‘‘As you can well appreciate, it has taken 
a great deal of my time and energy to carry 
this extra burden, time which should have been 
devoted to my duties at the College of Forestry 
that should 
to professional reading and advancement.’’ 
With full that he had 
right to pass the responsibility on to another, 


and time also have been devoted 


agreement earned the 
but nevertheless with regret at his decision, the 
Council reluctantly accepted the resignation 
Last fall Dr. Shirley made a rough estimate 
of the time required to get out one issue of the 
JOURNAI 40 hours 
ing the past three years, he has devoted to the 


It amounted to Thus dur- 
Society approximately 1440 hours, or the equiva- 
lent of 180 eight-hour days, serving gratuitously 
as editor-in-chief. This is not an inconsiderable 
contribution. 

the Society is indebted 
not only to Dr. Shirley for shouldering the bur- 
den of this heavy work load. But also the So- 
cietv is indebted to the New York State College 


of Forestry at Svracuse University for having 


In acknowledging it, 


made it possible for Dr. Shirley to carry out the 
assignment 

The personal influence of an editor of a pro 
fessional difft- 
eult impossible to ex 
plain 
Hardy 
the profession of forestry, on 


magazine is a very subtle thing 
to appraise, and almost 
To understand the influence exercised by 
Shirley during the past three vears on 
must understand 
something of the man himself. When he assumed 
the editorship in 1946, he was approaching the 
had he 
teaching, ineluded assign- 
ments leading to the directorship of one of the 
federal forest 


height of a professional eareer which 


gun with research 


great experiment stations, and 


$34 


had reached the assistant deanship of the largest 
college of forestry in the world. In addition, he 
had contributed widely to the literature of for 
estry through periodical articles and other publi 
cations. Moreover, he was not without admini 
strative knowledge about the operations of the 
Society, for he had served as chairman of the 
Minnesota (now the Upper Mississippi Valley 

Section, and as a member of the Council. 

Thus he brought to the editorship a wealth 
of forestry experience and a maturity of pro 
fessional development which particularly qual- 
ified him for the important role he was to play 
the three But it 
characteristic of him to enter the new assignment 
with an humble attitude, even self-deprecatory, 
yet determined to sustain the high standards of 


during ensuing years was 


former editors. 


Harpy L. SHIRLEY 





EDITORIAL 


Of them he wrote, ‘‘The JoURNAL has been 
brought to its present state of professional and 
literary excellence largely through the unselfish 
devotion of past editors. The new editor cannot 
presume to match the long and distinguished 
service of Bernhard Fernow, the imaginative 
leadership or social vision of Raphael Zon, the 
dynamie zeal of Emanuel Fritz, the scholarship 
and literary excellence of Herbert Smith, the 
versatility of Henry Schmitz, or the erudite 
statesmanship of Samuel Dana. To these men 
the Society owes much. They made the JOURNAL 
a recognized medium for disseminating technical 
information and a forum in which vital issues 
confronting our profession could be fairly de- 
bated. To sustain this tradition the new editor 
pledges his utmost effort.’’ 

Now at the conclusion of his three-year stint, 
most constant and careful JouRNAL readers 
would doubtless concede that Hardy Shirley has 
earned for himself a place among that distin- 
vuished company of past editors whose perform- 
ance he pledged himself at the outset to emulate 
but hardly dared hope to match. 

Because Hardy Shirley’s editorial services and 
contributions have been more diversified than is 
apparent to the casual reader, it is not easy to 
fix upon the precise effect of his personality on 
the JouRNAL. But his influence has been sub- 
stantial, even if not always evident, in at least 
two directions. In the first place, perhaps as 
much as any previous editor, he made the Jour- 
NAL an organ for presenting vital issues con- 
fronting the profession. Secondly, his editorials 
generally reflected an optimism about the future 
of forestry which was all the more contagious 
in that it was based on an informed realization 
of the obstacles and deterrents in its path. 

It is questionable whether Hardy Shirley ever 
wrote an editorial, or any part of one, simply 
to please some group within the profession. On 
the contrary, his editorials occasionally exas- 
perated some readers by criticizing, though nev- 
er disagreeably, aspects of the forestry program 
which he believed were lagging. But in the 
main, he was anxious to give eredit for good 


accomplishment, and many of his writings pro- 


vided welcome aid and comfort to readers who 
saw his editorials reflect their beliefs, interests. 
aspirations, and ambitions. His last editorial in 
the April issue, ‘‘As Our Profession Grows,’’ 
is a calm affirmation of faith in forestry which 
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every thinking forester can ponder with advan- 
tage. 

There is an engaging human side to Hardy 
Shirley of which many readers, who know him 
only from the somewhat impersonal viewpoint 
of the editorial page, have been little aware. 
It is perhaps best characterized by the trait of 
unruffled tolerance. In the face of criticism, 
and even of attack, he defends his opinions with 
urbanity and good humor. Always eager to give 
full weight to an opposing point of view, he 
published in the JoURNAL numerous statements 
taking exception to his own. At times he even 
seemed to derive a wry sort of satisfaction from 
publishing some comment which he knew in ad- 
vance would be unpopular but which would 
challenge readers to think. 

Implicit in every line Hardy Shirley ever 
wrote is a quality which might be considered the 
distinguishing attribute of the man as well as 
of the editor. This, in a word, is his deep sense 
of obligation. A characteristic fortunately rath- 
er common in the world, it is the hallmark of 
scientists and professional men generally; for 
example, physicians have it to a high degree. 
Obligation, as used here, is not easy to define; 
we might call it the sense of duty which binds 
one to continuous supreme effort in behalf of 
social progress, professional development, and 
the improvement of mankind. In Hardy Shirley 
it is so evident as a trait of personality that he 
can almost be said te exemplify it for the for- 
estry profession. 

The inexorable recurring obligations of a 
monthly 80-page magazine are not to be assumed 
lightly or discharged with ease. Hardy Shirley 
worked hard at the job, and sacrificed much of 
his leisure time over a period of three years in 
doing it. When his last editorial was written 
and the last manuscript edited, he doubtless 
sighed (to paraphrase Shakespeare), ‘‘For this 
relief, much thanks.’’ 

So now, the Council in behalf of the entire 
Society herewith expresses its gratitude to him 
for a job well done. In addition, it desires to 
acknowledge the valuable assistance given him 
by his colleagues at the College of Forestry, by 
graduate students who from time to time helped 
with numerous chores, by his competent secre- 
tary Miss Genevieve Reidy, and finally by the 
faithful editorial board which fortunately is 
staying on. 
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Hydrological Relationships Between Forests and 
Other Types of Land Use in Italy’ 


Current uses of Italian forest areas do not generally 
recognize their prime importance as protection forests, 
in contrast to their other valuable services to mankind. 

A protection forest has frequently been defined in the 

technical literature as an area wholly or partly cor 

ered by woody growth, managed mainly for its bene 
ficial effects on water or soil movement rather than 
for wood or forage production. Italian technicians 
have expertly used reforestation as an effective means 
for stopping serious soil erosion, for correcting land 
slides, and for stabilizing steep slopes. However, there 
has been too little emphasis in Italy upon the need for 
conserving moisture and water supply through the es 
tablishment of forests, the retention and main 
following their establishment, and 
modified 


ication of 


new 


tenance of forests 


the application of management to such for 
ests The Italian 

has become a highly developed technique, 
works to 
and soil Reforestation has played an im 
portant part in such undertakings, but generally lim 
ited stabilization rather than performed fo 
regulation of the water supply. To 
specia 


mountain basins 


with erpen 


system 


stve engineering restrain destructive water 


movement. 


to soil 


function effec 


t forests management 


ively, 
which 


protec tion 
should be 


increased moisture is 


requtre 


mountain areas 


ipplied in all arid 
needed. 


where 
THERE is much evidence to support the belief 
that reduction of area and degradation 
of forests through 
retarded the 
Italian croplands, attained through progress in 
scientific agriculture. Although an over-all in- 
crease in production of some of the more impor- 


forest 
improper management 
productivity of 


has 


general rise in 


tant erops resulted from a remarkable increase 
in productivity of the better farms prior to the 
war, produetion on large areas of poor mountain 
lands in central and southern Italy has declined 
or been maintained only by inordinate labor and 
land addition to 
great efforts, often 


dissipation of resources. In 


these which have too been 
unsuccessful, there has continued to be an ever- 
expanding cultivation of steep, stony, sterile, 
and arid soils 

This trend towards the increasingly difficult 
cultivation of poor lands has been due to the 
demand for larger quantities of food, fibre, fuel, 
and wood by a dense and constantly increasing 
Obviously, this constitutes a popu- 
lation land 


which has produced a critical maladjustment in 


population 


upon Italian resource, 


pressure 


land use, very difficult to correct as long as the 
Somewhat modified from a paper presented on Sep 
» Soil Conservation Meeting held 
Organization of the United 
ions, partic forestry and soil technicians 
( the European held at the ‘‘Aceademia dei 
Georgofili’’ at Florence, Italy. 


tember 16, 1948, at 


‘ood and Agriculture 
pated in Dy 


nations 


Walter J. Quick, Jr. 


American forester in Italy, formerly as 
signed by the Agriculture Division of the 
Food and Agriculture Organization of the 
United Nations to assist the Italian Minis 
try of Agriculture and Forestry in execution 

of forestry rehabilitation projects. 


intense use of the land persists. Ordinary 
methods of land improvement applied in Italy 
bring an increased production of human needs, 
but this is only a temporary advantage. Because 
of failure to make major changes in the types of 
land use, the improvement is followed by fur- 
ther intensification of the same uses, leading in 
the end to further long-term exhaustion of the 
land resource, while the needs for production 
continue to rise due to increasing population. 
Such intensive mountain 
soils cannot continue indefinitely for one major 
reason: the serious disturbance of normal hy- 
drologie relationships between forests, grazing 
lands, and cultivated areas. Frequently without 
an adequate knowledge of recent scientific devel- 


use of these poor 


opments for continuously conserving moisture, 
soil, and organie resources, the owners or farmers 
on small mountain properties have increasingly 
applied the tried and tested methods for tem- 
porary land Thus, 
painstakingly, they have changed the appear- 
ance of their countryside through great labor, 
but have often upset rather than maintained the 


conservation of resources. 


most desirable balance of land uses. 


Possibility of Better Land Use 

On lands too steep to retain the soil when eul- 
tivated, Italians have erected stone walls to sup- 
port the narrow terraces of cropland; on land 
too compact and sterile to support thrifty plant 
life, they have resorted to tremenduously deep 
ploughing to loosen the soil, to increase the 
infiltration of water, and to permit the pene- 
tration of roots to be fed by chemical fertilizers; 
on land toe dry to permit statisfactory plant 
growth, they have brought water by means of 
ditehes and lengthy 
lands too stony to permit productive cultivation 


masonry aqueduets; on 
or grazing by livestock, they have performed 
stuperduous feats of stone removal or transpor- 
from bottomlands or from deep 
pockets in the earth to cover the stones. This 
resort to physical modifieation of the land's econ- 


tation of soil 


figuration as a means of reclamation approaches 
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the utmost exploitation of the land, gaining a 
few decades or maybe a century of hard-earned 
but at future 
through ultimate removal of many 
pletely from human use. The thrifty and hard- 
working Italian people are lauded for their tre- 
mendous expenditures of effort in performing 
these impressive works, which in themselves are 
commendable. Nevertheless, they are 
plished with little thought or knowledge of the 
long-time needs of each area in assuring a per- 


use, great loss to generations 


areas com- 


accom- 


manent supply of moisture and water for all 
times in the future. This is largely because the 
users of the soil are too preoceupied in the daily 
struggle for with 
future productiveness affecting the lives of un- 


existence to be coneerned 
born generations. 

Man-induced erosion and constantly increas- 
ing aridity are the resulting conditions, gradu- 
ally destroving the land itself. Yet, this destrue- 
recognized by the people 
exerting effort to 
living from the soil, and the Italian teehnician 


tion is not generally 


who are such great earn a 
or public administrator is prone to argue that 
nothing very satisfactory can be done about it 
beeause of the 
problems and the need for maintaining human 


life. Perhaps this may be true if Italy must be 


tremendous pressure of social 


restricted to her rugged peninsula and adjacent 
islands, without hope of outside relief through 
emigration or the expansion of imports to supply 
of the for which the land is ex- 
ploited. However, with world collaboration and 
the interest of civilization in Italian 
and welfare, there may be an opportunity for a 


many needs 


progress 


more effective approach to permanent rehabilita- 
tion of the Italian mountain areas. 


Harmful Practices 
Past efforts have been inadequate because 
land-use adjustment problems were approached 
only piecemeal while intense use continued, 
rather than through complete revised-use plan- 
ning of entire districts or watersheds (Fig. 1 
the 


after centuries of increasingly severe ex- 


It is remarkable that intense use can con- 
Tine 
ploitation and abuse of Italian mountain areas. 
In many the 


used intensively even after the forests, or most 


sections remaining soil is being 


of them, have been removed from the mountains, 


practically all organie material has been lost 


from the soil except in deep valleys or on small 


plateaus, and much of the soil itself has eroded 


from the mountain tops and more prominent 


lateral ridges (Fig. 2 In such areas the wet 


Fic. 1.—-Italian technicians have expertly used reforesta 

tion as an effective means for stabilizing steep slopes: 

vicinity of Monte head of Zavianni Torrent, 
Messina August 10, 1948. 


Pomaro, 


Province, Sicily. 


winters and dry summers present contrasting 
conditions of runoff of water from the 
steep slopes, followed by extreme drought in the 


eXcess 


growing season when all plant life withers and 
dies. During the winter season, raging waters 
rush from the mountains and carry soil, gravel, 
and rocks onto lower cultivated areas; tearing 
hungrily at stream banks and exposed farm- 
land, they surge in uncontrollable volume onto 
the coastal plains, damaging productive lands 
life, structural 
ven important to the 
when 


and destroying property, and 
more 
mountain the 
his crops fail due to drought, 


and streams dry up, and mountain grasslends 


improvements. 


dweller is summer season, 


mountain springs 


become parched and inedible; then the livestock 
migrate in droves or survive wher thev are in 
a semi-starved and worthless condition. Thus, al- 
though the Italian farm worker labors mightily, 
he is discouraged by the seeming futility of his 
efforts when opposed by the destructive forees 
of unfavorable weather conditions; he little real- 
that his best ally, the 


iZe@S he has destroyed 
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y sections of Italy the remaining soil is being used intensively 
lly all organie material has been lost and much of the soil has eroded 
Callea, headwaters of Fossa dell’ Annunziata, 
August 6, 1948 


forest. so useful in moderating the ill effeets of 
weather extremes 

lor over half a century, there has been official 
recognition in Italy of the need for keeping 
existing forest areas forested: legislation and 
regulations forbid the eutting of forests with 
out replanting or natural regeneration through 
protection of coppice growth from grazing. How- 
ever, the pressure for more and more grazing 
lands and the harmful grazing next to newly 
planted or cutover Jlands tends to destroy the 


small trees. Asa result the ginge lands inerease 


forest lands decrease in size. Also, the 


sure for more and more fuel causes the 
broadleaved forests and many of the coniferous 
forests to be eut at a very young age, followed 
by reforestation or bv eoppice regeneration 
Many such forests in the Italian mountains are 
cut every 8, 10, or 15 vears to produce chareoal 
or fagot wood, and few forests used for fuel are 

itted to reach 25 to 35 vears of age (Fig 


This means that thev are kept from full 


absorption and conservation 
facilitation of water infil- 
underground ehannels. This 
unetion ot orests Is not too well 
in Italy, though the binding effect 
ree roots in conserving soil is ae 


iowledged and effectively ised in reclaiming 


severely eroded areas. But Italian experiments 
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and _ publicity needed to demonstrate the 
important the United 
States and other countries, confirming the bene- 
ficial influences of forest vegetation. 


are 


results of researeh in 


What the Forest Can Do 
The key to the forest’s influence on surface 
and underground waters lies in the forest litter, 
duff, and humus, which inelude the carpet of 
dead leaves, twigs, small bark, and 
decomposed organic material on the ground, and 


branches, 


underlying layers of the same material in vary- 
ing degrees of decomposition. The impact of 
water falling as rain on exposed soil without 
such ground cover disledges particles of clay 
and silt which wash into the tiny pores and 
channels of the soil as the water soaks down- 
ward. These openings clog; water can no longer 
move downward through the soil and instead 
rushes over the surface, carrying with it the 
looser particles and causing active erosion of the 
soil. But a protective layer of litter, duff, and 
humus prevents this action by absorbing the 
impact of the falling rain. After the ground 
cover is soaked, excess water trickles into the 
mineral soil below; the water remains clear and 
free of sediment. Under these conditions water 
ean penetrate deeply into the underground echan- 
nels, surface flow is eliminated except in periods 
of long-continued rain, and underground reser- 
voirs are replenished to feed springs and eapil- 
lary water supplies. 

When this process is understood, it ean be 
appreciated why so many rugged Italian water- 
sheds with little or no forest 
verely parched and without a trickle of water in 
while erosion becomes 


land become se- 


their streams in summer, 
cataclysmic, and every ravine and stream chan- 
No land 
“ean prosper long under such conditions, and all 


nel becomes a raging torrent in winter. 


our scientific knowledge is needed if such areas 


are to be reclaimed and retained for permanent 


human use. This means learning what minimum 


areas must be reforested to bring about essential 


moisture control, what modifications in forest 


management are needed for optimum water ab- 
sorption and conservation, and what nationally 
aided social adjustments 


and internationally 


must be accomplished to relieve the pressure or 


exeessive land use “, 
Desired Techniques and Adjustments 
restoration of forests to 
and modified 
existing forests could be expected to 


Reasonable many 


mountain areas management of 


result. in 
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remarkable changes in waterflow and moisture 
conservation. The areas removed from grazing 
or crop production could easily be offset by the 
greater productivity of the remaining areas pro- 
vided with a better-regulated moisture supply; 
while the lowered production of fuel from the 
less heavily cut existing forests would soon be 
restored by production from the reforested 
areas. Ideally, forests should oceupy the poorer, 
more-exposed, and steeper sites, interspersed by 
moist, well-protected meadows and small moun- 
tain farms on the plateaus, mountain benches, 
However, it takes time for 
and management changes to 
establish their influence; a lowered production 
of crops and products of the forests and grazing 
lands is inevitable for some years after areas are 
reforested or frequent cutting is stopped. It 
is for this reason that social pressure prevents 
withdrawal of poor lands for reforestation and 
reductions in the intensity of forest utilization. 

On areas without conflicting human interest 
to contest a change in land use, Italian tech- 
nicians and social planners have accomplished 
marvels of land reclamation. Examples are the 
restoration of steep, severely gullied clay lands 
where all human use had ceased (Fig. 4) and the 
drainage and development of tidal marshes fre- 
quented only by transient hunters and fisher- 
men. If a way ean be found temporarily to 
reduce the pressure of human needs on selected 
mountain areas, 1t should be possible to restore 
the balance between moisture and forests, moun- 
tain pastures, and cultivated lands. This would 
be the means for preventing the ultimate de- 
struction of productivity of entire mountain dis- 
tricts. Italy has tremendous needs for timber 
and fuelwood, for control of soil erosion, and 
for industrial employment of her people in the 
manufacture of commodities to be made trom 
wood. This emphasizes the need for forests and 
the production of large enough timbers to pro- 
vide a source of material for manufacture. It 
should be more generally recognized that Italy 


and gentle slopes. 


forests to grow 


needs high forests or coppice selectivity cut on 
longer rotations, as contrasted to frequently eut 
brushlands exposed by clear-cutting to the sun’s 
drving effects on the soil. 

Reforestation techniques, selection of suitable 
species, and knowledge of specifie soils and eli- 
matie zones have been well developed in Italy. 
Nevertheless, much remains to be learned on the 
water-consuming and moisture-conserving char- 
acteristics of individual species. It is well reeog- 


nized, too, that direct seeding is to be preferred 
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for certain species on specific soils and in cer- 


tain climatie zones, while the planting of seed- 


lings is required in arid soils and zones. On the 
drier planting possible only 
through eareful preparation of the site and by 
using transplants with their roots balled in earth 
Fig. 5 


sites success is 


Because Italian manpower has been 


cheap and plentiful, past reforestation has been 


Steep, severely gullied clay 
ind where 
Porto Salvo, 


Reggio Calabria Province, 


lain sites 


n earth 


land in Italy where 
exploitation of the land started in the 
Italy 


. careful advance 


ne 
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done entirely by hand and without regard to 


the amount of labor expended. As compared to 


prewar conditions, less available funds in pro- 


portion to the cost of labor is bringing about the 
study of less expensive means for reforestation. 
It is possible that there will be more planting 
failures because the cheaper, less-painstaking 
techniques will be used increasingly 


on sites 


all human use has ceased 


Melito di 


dawn of history 
1048 


near 


August 


paration and use of trans 


ition 


essary reforest 
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which are too dry for them. More attention is 
being given since the rise in the cost of labor 
to experiments with specialized hand tools and 
motorized equipment, so as to increase accom- 
plishment with available funds. 


Reforestation and Social Clash 

The Committee on Forest Terminology of the 
Society of American Foresters has defined 
watershed management as the administration 
and regulation of the aggregate resources of a 
drainage basin for the production of water and 
control of erosion, streamflow, and floods. When 
natural vegetation is protected from fire, graz- 
ing, and excessive cutting, it is usually adequate 
in controlling erosion, in the stabilization of 
steep slopes, and in reducing flood damage to 
a minimum. However, scientists are generally 
agreed that forests without modified manage- 
ment are not so effective as they might be in 
enabling the production of a maximum yield of 
usabie water or in maintaining more humid con- 
ditions within a drainage basin. In his publiea- 
tion on Forest Influences, Kittredge says that 
the management of a watershed usually pro- 
gresses through four stages. The first is the 
preparatory or organizational stage, which in- 
volves study of the extent, location, and severity 
of harmful and destructive use. The second 
stage eonsists in the rehabilitative work to be 
done in overeoming damage and in changing the 
use of critical and misused areas, which includes 
engineering works and reforestation. The third 
stage involves the continued regulation of use 
and maintenance of stabilized conditions con- 
sistent with the continued major uses of the 
watershed. The fourth stage is the further im- 
provement and wise utilization of benefits accru- 
ing from management of the watershed, whieh 
should inelude the initiation of practices in- 
tended to inerease the water-conserving ability 
of the forest. The preparatory and regulatory 
stages of watershed management are not too 
difficult beeause they do not conflict with eur- 
rent use, but the rehabilitative and improvement 
stages bring about social clash due to required 
changes and modification of forest and grazing 
practices. It is in these respects that national 
and international assistance is necessary in re- 
moving the social pressures that prevent a per- 


manent solution of watershed problems. 


Conclusion 
In bringing about the needed changes in 
Italian land use, international collaboration can 
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be helpful by previding imports of fuel and 
timber which will relieve the too-rapid eutting 
of Italian forests, and by absorbing planned 
emigration of people from mountain zones where 
reforestation is a necessary phase of rehabilita- 
tion. In this manner, it is believed that Italy’s 
production of crops, range animals, and much- 
needed timber products eventually can be in- 
creased with resultant ability to provide a higher 
standard of living for her multitudes. The 
attainment of this ideal requires cooperation and 
broad understanding of objectives on interna- 
tional and administrative levels as well as in the 
technical field, in order to effect the necessary 
social adjustments. Without these, the continued 
decline in productivity of Italian mountain areas 
appears inevitable. With intense grazing gradu- 
ally destroying plant life on the poorer areas, 
the accompanying severe erosion will mean ex- 
posure of larger and larger areas of bare rock 
where once forests or productive farm lands 
existed. This has been the trend in all the older 
centers of civilization of the world, but the 
opportunity still exists for creating a new trend 
for ancient centers ef civilization in the Italian 
mountains. 
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Comments 
Professor Aldo Pavari' 


I yon Professor Passerini in congratulating Mr 
Quick for having shown in his interesting report 
a complete understanding of the complex Italian 
forestry problem, both from the hydrogeologie 
and the economic points of view 
He also concludes that the major difficulties in 
solution of this and other Italian problems 
are due to over-population in a narrow land, 
which is poor by nature and has been even more 
thousands of 
Under these conditions it 


impoverished through vears of 
intense exploitation 
is very difficult to extend protective forests, as 
would be necessary for a better hvdrogeologie 
control of Italian mountains, as the lecturer has 
rightly pointed out 

Sut I must say that Italv holds an old prefer 
management 
point 


a method of high forest 


not only 


ence Io! 
which is satisfactory from the 
if view of productivity but also of hydrogeologie 
that is the selection method, which goes 
Venetian Re 


It is due to this reason and to the results 


control: 
hack to the wise legislation of the 
publie 


of research carried out especially in Switzerland 


and America on the usefulness of selection for- 
n regard to moisture storage that I have for 


ests 


é pointed out the dangvet we should 


nrou re plael Yr our pre eious uneven-adce d 


with even-aged forests in the Alps 


In regard to the lew effieaeyv of Italian coppice 


the hvdrogeologie point of view. 


more evident when rotations are 


he densit\ of the torest 1s low 


owing to improper management and grazing, I 


shall recall that I have already demonstrated 


that in Italy the pre valence ot coppice over high 


forests must not be considered too ne ssimistiecally 
and interpreted as a backward peculiarity of our 


silviculture, because a variety of physical, eco- 


and social influenees brings about sueh 


nomic 


is enough to think of our laek 


prevalence It 
] eoal, to 


fuel- 


of fossil fuels, sueh as petroleum and 


understand the necessity of substituting 


production of which is from 


view more convenient under cop 


wood for them, the 
very point of 
management than under high 
v also think of the prevail 
and of 


order to 


forest man 


piece 


and, we ma 


agement 


ing ownership of our forests, 


private 


its pareelling out in small areas, in 


understand 1 t coppice management is the only 
Anyway, 


one possible under present conditions 


I perfectly agree that it is necessary to lengthen 


Director 
Florence, Italy 


to the utmost the rotations; but not 
bevond the 
vapacity of the forests 

The general 
supported also in local regulations, aim precisely 
Another tenet unani 
mously\ accepted is that of converting our cop 


coppice 
limits imposed by the sprouting 


principles of our silviculture, 


towards this objective. 


pice areas into coppice with standards, and also 
to include the introduction of conifers. 

In regard to the systemization of mountain 
watersheds, the harmonious proportion of for 
ests, cropland, and grazing lands and the appli 
eation of rules which will their 
efficiency from the point of view both of pro- 
ductivity and hydrogeologic this is a 
problem already thoroughly studied, but we 
agree with the lecturer that unfortunately it 
has not vet been solved; and following the for- 


inerease 


> eontrol: 


estry congress held here at Florence in 1947, posi- 
forth from this 
immediate execution of stan- 


tive proposals have been put 
academy for the 
dard plans for hydrogeologie watershed develop- 
ments, the most important objective of which is 
precisely that mentioned above. 

In regard to the economy of our reforestation 
techniques and their quick results, | 
enter into details. In this field much 
has been aecomplished, but much must still be 
that FAO will o7 
meeting of foresters 


cannot 
progress 
attained; and, I remember 
ganize next December a 
who will examine the complex forestry problems 
of the Mediterranean Basin 

In conelusion, on the one hand teehnieal in 
provements must be sought, but on the other 
hand, conspicuous funds are necessary in order 
to solve such important and complex problems 
which are strictly bound to the productive and 
social organism of the nation. Let us, therefore, 
rely on large international assistance, to which 
blind 
and 
ourselves to the 


with the 


the leeturer has alluded, but let us not be 
to the difference 
actual Confining 
welcome 


wide between necessit\ 
possibility. 
field, we 


pleasure 


technical should 
assistanee for 
carrying out a proposal that I have made: that 
is the establishment of experimental mountain 
watersheds for studying works and vegetative 
covers capable of accomplishing the best hydro 


createst international 


and productive organization of the 
watersheds in some of the most typical areas 
of the Italian mountains. a first 


and important step towards the attainment of 


veologie 
This would be 


our difficult objective 





Poisoning Southern Upland Weed Trees 


method’’ of poisoning weed trees has 


forests and ranges in 


The **‘ Ammate 
found increasing application on 
the South during the 
This article 
and briefly 
with sodium arsenate 


past 2 years. 
method, 


{mmate 


and elsewhere 
dese 
reports 


ibes improvements im the 
experiments 


and 2,4-D. 


comparing 


Uprqguirous but unwanted, weed hardwoods oe- 
cupy millions of acres of forest and range land 
in the South. Their widespread 
has been fostered by a sequence of heavy cut- 


oecurrence 


ting and by fire which has tended to increase 
consistently the proportion of undesirable trees 
and species. Now their control is sought by 
many foresters, range men, and other land man- 
agers, each for his own specifie purposes. 

Serub oaks make up the major part of the 
offending species and are difficult to control 
at reasonable cost. Cutting or girdling is suit- 
able where subsequent sprouts are of little or 
no coneern, or on large trees 10 inches d.b.h. 
and up, which often do not sprout seriously. 
More often, a kill not only of the crown but 
also of the roots is desired, so that fast-growing 
new sprouts will not oeeur to compete with 
natural or planted young pines, crowd out 
range forage plants, or clutter up landing fields 
or rights-of-way. Poisoning has been found to 
be one of the best methods of getting a rapid 
and complete tree kill at economical cost and 
at the same time inhibiting new sprout growth 

Experiments in low-value hard- 
woods were started by the Southern Forest Ex 
periment Station in 1929. These experiments, 
still continuing, have tested a wide 
poisons and several methods of ap- 
plication. Reeent studies, summarized in this 
article, have tested new poisons and have de- 
termined the best season for treatment, dosage, 
and costs. The most comprehensive tests have 
heen made on blackjack oak with ammonium 
sulfamate (S80 pereent ammonium sulfamate 
erystals sold under the trade name Ammate), 
but tests have been made on other species and 
with other chemicals in current use 


poisoning 


hiel 
whieh are 


variety of 


The Best Poisons 


Ammate is the most effective poison found so 
far for treating upland hardwoods. In the past 
2 years it has been for timber-stand im- 
provement work on thousands of acres in the 
South. Sodium arsenite is nearly as effective as 


used 


Fred A. Peevy and Robert S. Campbell 


Forest Experi 
Alexandria, La. 
Research. South 
Station, New Or 


leans, La 


Southern 
Station, 


Forest ecologist. 
ment 
Chief, Div 


ision of Range 


ern Forest Experiment 


Ammate, except in winter, but it is hazardous 
and difficult to use. 

Upland hardwoods poisoned with Ammate die 
as quickly and as surely as when treated with 
sodium arsenite, and are considerably less likely 
2). Am- 


mate can be used to spray areas where young 


to send up new sprouts from the base ( 


sprouts are too small or numerous to be treated 


safely with sodium arsenite. It does not harm 
either humans or livestock, while sodium arsen- 
ite is a deadly poison. Ammate is not a cure-all, 
however, because on bottomland hardwoods 
sodium arsenite appears to be the better poison 
of the two. 

Creosote, Diesel fuel. sulfate, zine 
chloride, chloride, nitrate, po- 
tassium nitrate, and ammonium nitrate have 


been found to give only a poor kill of trees and 


copper 


sodium sodium 


sprouts. 
Compounds of 2.4-D have given varied re- 
but promise, when 


sprayed on sprouts in concentrations up to 8 


sults (6 show enough 


pereent, to justify further work. 


Method and Season of Application 


Holes punched at the base of the tree are a 
fairly good way of applying poison (7). How- 
ever, ‘‘eups’’ chopped into the trunk near the 
¢round allow a larger and more effective dos- 
Cups are chopped simply by making two 
downward ax cuts, one above the other, and 
prying out the chip. Poison put in frills at a 
height of 6 inches or more effectively kills tree 
crowns, but considerably more basal 
sprouting than where cups are used. A frill is 
a single-hack girdle, made by eutting 
around the tree with overlapping, downward 
strokes of the ax. Cups should be placed on the 
main roots or as close to them as possible, and 
frills should be as low on the trunk as they ean 
conveniently be chopped. Low eups and frills 
minimize sprouting beeause the poison works 


age. 


allows 


onee 


upward very readilv, killing live tissues and 
buds. The poison works downward less easily, 
but when it is applied low on the tree enough 
gets into the base and roots to retard sprouting 
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there. Studies with mesquite (3) have shown 
that the dormant buds on the underground 
stems must be destroyed in order to kill the 
plant, and this finding seems to have some ap- 
plication in poisoning southern hardwoods. 
Cutting the tree and immediately spreading 
Ammate over the stump is also effective in pre 


venting sprouting. Sprouts can be set back by 
the 


shallow 


leaves or pouring the chemical 
into a basin in the around the 
stem, b it both methods are usually too expensive 


spraying 
soil 


to use on a very large seale in the South 

“Cup’’ Table 1 shows the effect 
of sodium arsenite and Ammate when applied 
various seasons on blackjack oaks 
Louisiana. It should be noted that 
April and July 1946 had 
more growing to react than treat- 
ments made during October 1946 and January 
1947 

These treatments show that Ammate crystals 
level effective 
on blackjack oak at Crown kill was 
complete and sprouting somewhat 
from 
Placing Ammate in eups 
effective in 
winter, but at the erowns died 
slowly and Am- 
mate could also be effectively applied to small 


treatment. 


in 
in central 


eups at 


poison applied in 


one season 


applied in cups at ground are 


any season. 


slightly less 


more abundent from fall treatments than 


rsors 


those at other se 


30 inches above the ground was 


other seasons 


low sprouting was vigorous. 


stumps during any season, but basal sprouting 
was most vigorous trom spring treatments 
Ammate apparently is cumulative in its effect 
It eventually killed blaekjack oaks regardless of 
the of applheation. For the 


season 


example, 


OF SEASON OF APPLICATION 


OAKS 4 TO 8 

kill 

Trees with 
complete 


kill 


Average 
all trees 


Percent Percent 


GS.4 
OS.4 
96.2 


90.65 
61.5 


Apr 94.8 70 
July 
Oct 


Jan. 1947 . , 1 


1946 
946. eo 93.5 1) 
1946 . 93.4 +0) 
7 11 


INCHES 


per ent 
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crown kill from applying a 19.3 percent solu- 
tion (2 pounds of Ammate per gallon of water) 
into frills in April 1946 increased from 41 per- 
cent in September 1946 to 100 percent in July 
1947; and 78 pereent of the basal sprouts which 
came out in 1946 were dead in 1947. 

Sodium arsenite gave only a 42 pereent crown 
kill when applied in cups in winter. At other 
seasons, crown kill from sodium arsenite was as 
much as from Ammate, but basal sprouting was 
much more abundant and vigorous. With sodium 
arsenite the best combination of good crown kill 
with retardation of sprouting was obtained from 
the spring application. As with Ammate, sprout- 
ing was most abundant from the fall treatment. 

Frills.—A 32.4 percent solution of Ammate 
(4 pounds of Ammate per gallon of water) ap- 
plied in low frills (about 6 inches above the 
in spring and winter killed 98 and 91 


ground 
percent of tree crowns respectively, as compared 


to 63 percent for July applications and 54 per- 
cent for October. Sprouting was most luxuriant 
from the spring and fall treatments. 

A one pereent solution of ammonium 2,4-D 
acetate! effected a 99 percent crown kill of 
blackjack oaks when applied in frills during the 
spring. Basal sprouting 
treatments than for summer or fall applications. 
better results on 
woody species than the weaker solutions recom- 
For instance, a 


was less for spring 


Strong solutions have given 


mended for herbaceous plants. 
2 ammonium 2,4-D acetate 
93 erown kill 


percent solution of 


applied in frills gave a percent 


Ammonium 2 4 dichlorophenoxyacetate 


CHEMICALS IN Low PS ON BLACKJACK 


D.B.H." 


OF 


fusal sprouting 

\verage 
height of 
sprouts 


lrees with 
Average 
per tree 


new 


sprouts 


Percent Vumber Inches 


Ammate ervstals 

"0 

0 

70 

30 

solution 


sodium arsenite 


oo 


0 


sv) 


oo 


ees per treatment unit; examined July, 1947 





POISONING WEED TREES 


in July as compared with a 59 pereent kill for a 
1 percent solution. 

Spray.—The effect of sprays on blackjack oak 
sprouts also appears related to season. Crown 
kill was almost complete for spring spray treat- 
ments with 19.3) percent and 32.4 percent 
Ammate. Fall applications gave a lower per- 
eent crown kill and more prolifie and vigorous 
resprouting Ilowever, the stronger solution 
was effective any time during the year while 
the foliage was green. Spraying with 1 percent 
? 4-D effected a much better crown kill during 
spring than for any other season, a result in 
keeping with the findings of many other agri 
cultural workers that 2,4-D is most effective on 
plants in active growing condition. However, 
basal sprouting was abundant from this treat 
ment 

The blackjack oak sprouts used in_ thes 
studies were mostly 2 vears old. There are defi 
nite indieations that sprays, particularly 24-1 


are most effective on first-vear sprouts 


Species 

Upland hardwoods vary in their resistance 
to poisoning. Sweetgum and blackgum are easy 
to kill by applying Ammate erystals in eups 
Blackjack oak, most of the scrubby oaks, elm, 
ash, and ironwood are intermediate in their 
susceptibilitv. Some species, such as hickory, 
beech, persimmon, and white oak, require a 
heavier dose and die more slowly than the 
others 

Sweetgums in central Louisiana treated with 
Ammate erystals in cnps in August 1946 died 
quickly and had practically no sprouting a vear 
later (Table 2). A few green leaves remained 
on blackjack oaks treated in August 1946 when 


they were examined in July 1947, and there 


was some basal sprouting. Hickory trees given 
a double dose of Ammate in August 1946 died 
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slowly but had less than 15 percent crown cover 
1 year later and no basal sprouting. If a com- 
plete crown kill without regard to sprouting is 
all that is desired, it can be effected more quickly 
on all these species by applying Ammate in 
frills than in any other way. The spray works 
about as well on sprouts of most species of 
upland hardwoods as it does on blackjack oak 
sprouts. 

Certain bottomland species growing along 
creeks are sometimes ineluded in upland control 
operations. Among these species, bay and willow 
are easily poisoned with Ammate in cups. In 
contrast, other bottomland hardwoods, among 
them bitter pecan, are more easily killed with 
sodium arsenite, though Ammate ranks a elose 
second (4). The relatively weak solutions of 2, 
1-1) used thus far have not achieved an efficient 
kill on bottomland hardwoods. 


Dosage 


Present recommendations on upland hard- 
woods are to apply 1 tablespoonful of Ammate 
crystals per cup for trees low and intermediate 
in their resistance to this chemical. A double 
dose per cup is recommended for the more 
resistant species such as hickory. Cups should 
not be spaced more than 6 inches apart around 
the base of the trunk. Two eups are enough for 
trees up to 6 inches d.b.h. Larger trees need an 
additional cup for about every 2-inch increase 
in d.b.h. 

Trees under 4 inches d.b.h., too small to cup, 
should be cut close to the ground so as to leave 
a V-shaped stump. Apply 1 tablespoonful of 
Ammate crystals immediately to the freshly cut 
stump. Ammate is hygroscopic and usually is 
taken up by the tree within 24 hours. If mueh 
time is allowed to elapse before applying, very 
little of the poison will be absorbed. 


IN DIFFERENT SPECIES WHEN APPLIED IN Low 


wn kill 
Average Trees with 
all complete 
trees crown kill 
Percent Percent 
Sweetgum 100 100 
Blackjack oak 


97 25 


Hickory 7 30 


Basis: es per treatment 
July, 1947 


Basal sprouting 
Trees Average 
with per Average 
sprouts tree height 
Percent Number Inches 
0.4 
5.2 


0 


unit; poison applied August 1946; examined 








sapiny 95003 
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Sodium arsenite may be used in cups and on 
stumps if it is preferred, providing proper pre- 
cautions are taken (7) 
approximatels 


In these experiments, 
1 tablespoonful of 61.5 percent 
With this 
S2 trees + to 8 inches d.b.h. were poisoned 
per gallon of solution. 

The 32.4 percent 
the right strength for spraying. 


sodium arsenite was used per cup. 


dosage, 


-\mmate solution is about 
The use of 


the 


a 
in 


non-soapy spreader will assist spray 


sticking to waxy leaves 


Costs 


When Ammate is 18 eents per pound (in lots 
of 1,000 pounds or more th 
third less), stumps of trees 2 to 4 inches d.b.h 
ean be treated for 0.6 cent per tree for poison 


Table 3 


IS 


( price is nearly one 


Experience has shown, however, that 


easier to cul 


it 


oak trees 4 inches d.b.h 


> than to ¢ 


and 


down blackjack 
The cost 


to 


ul 


ovel ol 


99 Q 


chemical for a tree 10 inches 
d.b.h $ cups 
ing 100 trees 1 to & inches in diameter will cost 
about $1.00 to $1.35 A fairly dens 
stand of sprouts trom 1 to 3 feet 
of about per 


still allowing 18 cents per pound for 


Is 


eents 


which needs (‘hemieal for poison 
per acre 
high ean be 
sprayed at a cost $15 acre for 
material 
Ammate 

With labor at 60 cents per hour, a tree 4 to 10 
inches d.b.h. ean be cupped at ground level and 
poisoned at a labor cost of O.8 to 1.6 cents, ae 
An effective crew 
the 


cording to the size of the tree 


for to 


organization 


third te 


IS me! trees 


the 


rs prepare 
and a 
Kor 


Ing a 


) apply poison 


trees up to 6 inches in diameter, apply 
Ammate 532.4 percent 
costs about for chemical 


solution 
the 
as injecting crystals into cups. Apply 


strone 
frill 


aba 


into a same 


} 
ane 


wr4 AMMATE ( 
SIZES CENTRAI 


17 IN 


Applied in 


V-stump 
V-stump 
“ cups 
3 cups 
+ cups 
5 cups 
214 trees for 
walking 
ical 18 


stump 
from tree 
} 


cents per pound 


time to tree 
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ing a strong solution into frills seems to be 
cheaper for larger trees. 

The cost for materials may be slightly lower 
for sodium arsenite than for the Ammate at 18 
cents per pound. The extra time required to 
mix and handle sodium arsenite, however, leaves 
little difference between the two in total cost ot 
materials and labor. 

Near Brewton, Alabama, 10-acre stand of 
from 1.5 to 13 inehes in diameter 


was cut down at an average cost of 0.5 cent per 


serub oaks 


tree (7). On a similar area, trees were pulled 
up with tractor On a 
third 10 aeres, the trees were poisoned with 
The 


main difference in cost between poisoning and 


a for 5 cents a tree 


Ammate erystals for 1.2 cents per tree 


cutting was the cost of the chemical. Sprouting 
was vigorous from trees to which no poison was 
i pplied 


Plans and Precautions 


The detailed methods of 
varied as the purposes for which hardwood con 
trol is undertaken. Whatever the purpose, 


following orderly steps are suggested in plan 


application are as 
the 


ning and earrying out a control operation: (1 
Determine the objective and the degree of con 
trol needed. Make an inventory of the job 
determine area and species to be killed, and 
the number and 
sprouts and their accessibility. (3 


and 
It possible, 


estimate size of trees 
install test plots to check the effectiveness of 
the chemical, concentration, and method of appil 
Balance 
cost of material and labor against the estimated 


cation on the species in the area. (4 
value of eontrol. Consider possible sale or gird 
Secure poison and equip 
(6 


ling of large trees. (5 


ment and treat selected area (heck results 


ro BLaAcKJACK OAK TREES 


ISIANA, 1946-1947 


(lost per tree 


\mmate 
Cents 


0.5 0.3 


s 
1.2 
l. 


6 
0 


treatments and 340 trees for cup treatments. 
for 


2-man 


crew. Labor cost 60 cents per hour 
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43 months to 1 year later to see if follow-up 
treatment is needed. 

Examinations of failures have revealed the 
following common departures from recommend 
ed methods: (1) improper preparation of the 
cup or frill; (2) applying too little chemical or 
allowing it to spill out of the cup or frill; (3 
using too weak a solution; (4) waiting several 
hours before applying the chemical instead of 
applying it immediately to freshly cut wood. 
One forest owner found that some of his workers 
were missing some frilled trees with the poison 
He added a few drops of a brilliant violet dye 
to each mix of solution and checking was eas\ 
thereafter. 

Ammate has a temporary sterilizing effeet on 
the soil. It is likely to kill any forage plants, 
weeds, or shrubs to which it is directly applied, 
but does not seem to be harmful to vegetation 
to which it is not direetly applied, unless plants 
are connected by the root system. Trees and 
sprouts treated with it should be left standing 
for at least a year in order to get full effect of 
the poison. Sprouting may result if they are 
cut down too soon. In several instances, trees 
that seemed resistant at first died the second 
growing season. Ammate is not poisonous to 
livestock and is safe to handle, although users 
should avoid prolonged contact of it with the 
skin. However, it is very corrosive to metal 
Spray equipment should be thoroughly cleaned 
with lime water after each use. 

If sodium arsenite is used, extreme care is 
needed in handling, as it is poisonous to both 
humans and livestock. Every part of the body 
must be protected. The poison should be pre 
pared out-of-doors. Avoid breathing the fumes 
that develop, wear a mask or cloth over the 
nose and mouth during the preparation, and 
avoid spattering the chemical on the skin or into 
the eves. 

2.4-D is not poisonous to livestock, but has a 
temporary sterilizing effect on the soil. Usually 
it is r.ore effective as a spray on broadleaf 


plants and shrubs than on narrow leaf plants 
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It should not be allowed to remain on the skin 
for a long period of time. 


Summary 


Control of numerous serubby hardwoods in 
the South is needed to improve timber-growing 
conditions and to allow better range grazing. 
One of the cheapest and most effective ways of 
getting rid of such trees is by poisoning them. 
Extensive tests on blackjack oak and other un- 
desirable species in central Louisiana and else- 
where have shown sodium arsenite and am- 
monium sulfamate to be the two most effective 
chemicals in terms of amount of crown kill, pre- 
vention of sprouting, and cost. 

Though different species and stand conditions 
require varying treatments, we can make definite 
recommendations for blackjack oak (35). When 
it is desirable to kill this species, use Ammate 
(80 pereent ammonium sulfamate), in prefer- 
ence to the dangerous sodium arsenite. In spring, 
summer, or fall apply Ammate erystals in eups 
chopped 6 inches apart in the base of the tree. 
Use a tablespoonful of chemical per cup on 
freshly cut wood surfaces immediately after pre- 
paration. If the work is to be done during the 
winter, the cups may safely be raised to easy 
chopping height, 18 to 24 inches above the 
ground. A strong solution may be sprayed on 
stands of sprouts, but costs are high 
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Timber Cruising —The Time It Takes 


Central and Lake States 
techn ques and 
1,749 trees in 
samples resulted in an average 
per plot the on plots 
differences three 
] percent. 


Line-plot timber cruising in the 
has been expedited by the 
tally 1 cruis 
oe fifth-acre 
t 


use of neu 


forms ing study involving 


, 
ar 
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circu 


of min for time 


Board 


methods 


only. foot volum between 


of computing were ess than two 


TIMBER CRUISING is essential to the work of the 
practicing forester. The most common technique 
of the past forty vears has been a four square, 
dot and dash field tally of sawlog trees in log 
and half-log lengths. and a computation of vol- 
ume from separate board foot tables for each 
species. 

A eritical examination of past cruising meth- 
ods was encouraged during the war years by the 
Timber Production War Project. Much thought 
was given to changing old techniques so that 
The forester of 


He needed all 


of the short cuts and improvements that could 


‘r might be cruised faster 


war vears was a busy man 


be devised for he could not satisfactorily mark 


forest management without a reliable vrelimin- 


trees for cutting and sale, and give service in 
ary cruise of the timber 

Two improvements and time savers were de- 
scribed early in the war vears. The first was a 
‘composite board foot volume table for all species 
in the Lake States.' The second, based on this 
composite table, was a cumulative volume tally 
sheet.2. This tally sheet was not printed in the 
but with 


board foot volumes in each tally square. 


customary blank form, accumulative 

Various forms of this cumulative tally sheet 
with its built-in volume table have now been in 
During this period it has been 
satisfactory for Central and 
It approximates a .78 form 


use for six years 
found generally 
Lake States species 
class and is reliable for the total timber stand 
the mixed of the Central and Lake 
States. Correction factors for each species are 


on sites 
available and should be applied when comput- 
ine the board foot volume of stands or species 
showing considerable variation from the .78 form 


Station, University 
Forest Tech 
board foot volume tables 


s Forse 
Paul, Minn 
No. 203 
States.’’ 
W., and R 
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Experiment 
U.S.D.A 
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C. B. Stott 


Forester, U.S.D.A., Forest Milwau 
kee, Wisconsin. This study was completed 
with the cooperation of Mr. O. A. Alderman, 
State Forester, Ohio Division of Forestry, 
and the field assistance of the Ohio farm 
foresters. Mr. Wm. W. Barton contributed 
field time in Wisconsin and built the align 

ment chart 


Service, 


the standard table. Personal errors and 


statistical inaccuracies exceed minor discrepan 


class of 


cies resulting from composite form of the table. 


Testing the New Methods 


Most timber 
In general more than half of the time 


estimating is done by a sampling 
process 
needed to cruise the average timber tract is spent 
measuring estimating trees within 


or sample 


plots. Since this part of the job takes so much 
of the cruiser’s time, and because other parts 
of the cruising job are variable, this trial of new 
methods was confined to the work done within 
sample plots only. Neither time nor volume fig- 
ures have been expanded to the full area of the 
tracts cruised. 

All of the cruising on 156 sample plots was 
one man, but different men tallied and 


Each tract 


done by 
timed the work on each of five tracts. 
onee recording trees by log 

d.b.h P 


on occasional random sample trees 


was cruised twice, 


length, and once by with usable heights 


Each time the plots were covered, all trees 
nine inches d.b.h. and larger were measured with 
the diameter tape. Not one tree diameter 


estimated. of the diameter 
of the cruising stick, did not slow down the plot 


Was 


Use tape, instead 
work, but measuring all of the trees took slightly 
more time than that needed for the ordinary 
eruising job, in which many diameters are esti- 
mated. The two methods of cruising were alter- 
nated by plots or by groups of plots to remove 
the 


trees. 


advantage of familiarity with individual 


Use of a plot tape 52.7 feet long added to the 
accuraey and increased the speed of doing the 
work. Distances were checked to all trees near 
the circumference of the plot. The cruiser used 
progressive travel from tree to tree, did little or 
no backtracking, and save the maximum amount 
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TIMBER CRUISING 


of walking time consistent with securing an ac- 
tual measurement of each tree. 

The tracts cruised supported average stands 
of hardwood sawtimber. Three of them had pre- 
viously been marked for cutting on a light single 
Of the four woods located 
Wisconsin, three were un- 
grazed and two heavily grazed. The topography 
of the tracts varied from level to rolling. The 
commercial volumes in the stands ranged from 
3,200 to 9,600 board feet per acre, International 


tree selection basis. 


in Ohio and one in 


log scale 

Computations for the plots in each tract and 
for all of the plots in the five tracts combined 
were completed and timed by the cruiser. Com- 
puting time relationships were all based on the 
use Of an automatic electric calculator for every 
step of the job practicable. 


The Tally Sheets Used 


A—Log Length Cumulative Volume Tally Sheet 

This sheet (Figure 1), based on the original 
tally form designed by the Lake States Forest 
Experiment Station in 1942, is satisfactory for 
general cruising on large or small tracts, and it 
can be used for sample plots of any size by 
changing the sheet factor. The sheet requires 
the estimation of the sawlog height of the tree 
in 16 foot logs and & foot half-logs. When a 
single, fifth-acre plot is tallied, the sum of the last 
numbers crossed out in each block, or the sheet 
total, is the gross volume per acre in hundreds 
of board feet. To find the per acre volume when 
more than one plot is tallied on a single sheet, 
the sheet total is divided by the number of plots 
in the sample. The volume of any single tree 
tallied is twenty times the first number in each 
block 

The simplest way to find the gr ss volume on 
the sheet, without reducing to a per acre basis, 
is to multiply the sheet total by 20. To obtain 
net volumes directly with only one multiplica- 
tion, subtract one from the multiplier ‘‘20°° for 
every 5 percent of cull. 
B—D.b.h 


Nheet 


Localized Cumulative Volume Tally 


This cumulative sawlog tally sheet (Figure 2 
can be used for cruising small tracts, but it is 
best for large areas requiring 40 or more sample 
plots. The size of the plot may be varied, as 
in the case of the log length table. The trees 
are tallied by d.b.h. alone, but measurements of 
used height are required on eight or ten random 
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sample trees for each species. The average diam 
eters and the corresponding used heights of these 
sample trees are compared with the standard 
heights for the fair site which is the basis for the 
tally sheet, and a volume correction factor is ap- 
plied. These factors, given on the back of the 
sheet, show the percent of volume variance per 
lineal foot for taller or shorter trees. 

The method of use of this sheet is much the 
same as the first, or log length sheet. It is pos- 
sible to simplify the computation of the net sheet 
totals and correct for usable length and species 
or form class variation by the application of a 


composite factor to the gross volume on the 


This factor is the product of the cull 
factor, and the species correction faetor, and 


sheets. 


the volume correction factor obtained from the 
random sample tree measurements, 
C—D.b.h. Localized Tally Sheet 
Cumulative 
Those who prefer not to use cumulative tallies 
may be intrigued by this non-cumulative sheet 


Volume Not 


(Figure 3) which is well suited to cruising large 
tracts. The method of computing the factors is 
the same as for the previous cumulative sheets. 
The left hand column does not give d.b.h. as eus- 
tomarily, but shows board foot volumes per tree 
for the corresponding d.b.h. classes given on the 
right side of the sheet. Height factors and usable 
heights for the sheet are also given in the right- 
hand columns. 

This tally sheet was found to give the farmer, 
and forester as well, a much better working 
knowledge of the volume in individual trees than 
other sheets, It has been the practice in using 
the d.b.h. non-cumulative sheet to call the trees 
for tally, not by d.b.h. class, but directly by vol- 
This procedure is not difficult be- 
intervals of 50 


ume class. 
cause the volumes are viven in 
or 100 board feet. 

Computing is a more convenient longhand job 
with this sheet than any of the others. 


TABLE 1 VOLUME VARIANCE FAcTORS 


Volume variance per 
lineal foot of used height 
above or below fair site 


Percent 


Standard 
used height 
Tree size fair site 
D.b.h. Meet 
12 0 oO 
14 2 3.8 
16 2 3.5 
18 3.5 
20 


99 


24 
26 


28 
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Fig. 1 Log length cumulative volume tally sheet 
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TIMBER CRUISING 


TABLE 2.—CRUISING AND COMPUTING 


TIME ON 156 Firru-AcreE CIRCULAR 


PLotTs 


(1749 Trees 


Trees 
per 
plot 


sheet 


Method and tally 


\ Log length cumulative 
B—Dbh, Localized cumulative 


(—Dbh, Localized, not cumulative 


The board foot volume per acre is found by 
dividing the sheet total volume by the acres in 
This sheet with 
sample plots of any size. 


Results of the Trial of Three New 
Volume Tally Sheets 


Time Requirements by Methods of Cruising 
The time it takes to cruise timber gives a good 
measure of the time needed for the spade work 
part of the forester’s job, and the job is not as 
Experienced men 


the sample. can also be used 


big as many foresters think. 
require a surprisingly small amount of time per 
sample plot for all three of the given methods 
This applies to all of the five com- 
56 commercial and cull 


of cruising 
bined tracts averaging 
trees 10 inches and larger per acre, or 6060 board 
feet. 

It took only 24 minutes of the cruiser’s time 
per acre of sample, or slightly less than 5 min- 
utes per fifth-acre circular plot to make diameter 
tape measurements on all of the trees on the 31.2 
acres sampled. Computing time added only 21% 
minutes per acre of sample to the job time. 
Table 2. 

If half of the forester’s cruising day is spent 
measuring plot samples, spaced 2 chains apart, 
and he has the assistance of a tally man, these 
time records show that he can complete roughly 
50 plots on the average commercial farm wood- 
lot. This is at the rate of 4 minutes for every 
thousand board feet International net log scale 
of commercial sawlog timber, and means that up 
to 60,000 feet of salable timber can be 
estimated on plots by a two-man crew in one 


board 
day. Somewhat more than half of this amount 
can be completed when the cruiser works alone 
and uses the new cumulative tally sheet. 

To measure and record cull trees and those 
in the ten-inch d.b.h. class took more than one 
minute of the plot time. A saving in time would 
result if these trees had not been recorded, but 
to truly appraise the wood-producing power of 
the forest they are important in the record. 

All classes of trees on plots were measured at 


Bd. ft. 


Time per plot 


Total 
time 


Computing 
time 


per ‘ruising 


plot time 


1224 ‘36° 0-20” 4’-56” 
1210 14” 0’-34”" 4-48” 
1204 14” 0/-30" 4-44” 


an average rate of 25 seconds each. Prorated 
against only the commercial trees, the time in- 
little than one-half minute 


per commercial sawlog tree. 


creases to a more 


Experienced cruisers will find that between 
the three methods there is little difference in the 
time per plot, per tree, or per thousand board 
feet. Log length cruising seemed, plot by plot, 
to take more time than the other methods. This is 
shown by the total time records. Tables 3 and 4. 
Time Requirements by Tracts 

Rough terrain, heavy undergrowth, windfalls, 
and to a lesser extent the number of trees per 
acre are four of the major interlocking factors 
influencing cruising time. All of these variable 
conditions were found on parts of the areas 
covered and all influenced the time requirements. 


TABLE 3.— CRUISING AND COMPUTING TIME PER TREE 
Seconds per tree 
Commercial trees 11” + 


Cruis Comput 
Method of tally sheet ing Total 


\—Log length cumulative 34. 2.5 37.3 
B-——Dbh, localized cumulative 32. 3 36.3 
(—Dbh, localized, not 


cumulative 35.8 


TIME Per MBM, Net INTERNATIONAL 
Log SCALE 


Commercial trees only 


Time per thousand feet, B.M. 
Cruising Computing 
time time 


Method and tally sheet Total 


Log length cumulative 0’-16” 
Dbh, localized cumula 

tive 37.29" 0.28 
Dbh, loealized, not 
cumulative 


” 


07-25” 

It is difficult to build up experience tables of 
cruising time without doing experimental work 
under forest conditions than this 
study encountered. Nevertheless, such a table is 
given; and, with some exceptions, it gives mild 


Table 5. 


many more 


trends. 
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TABLE 5.—EXPERIENCE TABLE OF CRUISING TIME BY 


CHARACTER OF TRAC 
Cruising 


time 
per tree 


No. of trees Cruising time 
Character yaere 


of tract 


per average per | 
plot plot 


Very easy 8.3 2 
Quite 10.6 01" 
Easy 10.1 4/42” 
Not easy 14.2 4 
Difficult 10.1 701" 


<9 


easy 


The time to estimate the timber on open, over 
wrazed tracts was about half of that required to 
do a corresponding job on dense, brushy, un 
grazed tracts. Where there were few trees the 
total cruising time was roughly two-thirds of 
The 


time per tree is 21 seconds in both of these ex- 


that required where there were many trees. 


tremes, due to other compensating factors. 

This experience table bears out what many 
a forester who handles his job from the ground 
up has discovered. A cruising job is primarily 
difficult and of the 
severity of the physical features of the landscape 


time-consuming, because 
and the heavy debris and young growth present. 
Almost 
any cruiser on any hardwood timber tract will 


Number of trees is a secondary factor. 
tind that his time per tree, on plots only, varies 
between 20 and 30 seconds 

Volume Comparisons 


The summary tabulation of volumes per acre, 


for all species combined for the three methods, 


shows a variation of only one to two percent 
The greatest single difference is five percent in 
the of 


radical inconsistencies 


ease basswood Minor species show no 
Differences are due, in 


part, to rounding off answers, a process that was 


sugar 


Method and t 


maple 


1103 
1065 


1055 


Log length cumulative 
"Eh localined 
Dbh, loealized, 


cumulative 


let 


not cumu ve 


Vol 


White 
oak 
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uot carried out to the same degree for all com- 
puting methods. 

The non-cumulative, iocalized volumes are con- 
sistently lower than those of the other tables 
This is caused in part by rounding off the board 
feet per tree in the volume table to the nearest 
\0 and 100 board foot intervals, Table 6 

Summary and Conclusions 

Timber cruising, an essential part of the prac 
ticing forester’s work, is a time-consuming task 
New tally built-in volume tables, 
widely used in the Central and Lake States are 
reducing the needed time. Experimental 
using these new sheets, on five different 


sheets with 
now 
cruising, 
tracts of commercial timber, shows that the job 
does not require as much time as many foresters 
think. 
One-fifth 
ber 


156 
minutes each, con 
sidering the time spent on plot only. This is at 
the rate of 27 seconds per tree. Computing time 
added another half minute per fifth-acre plot, 
or a few seconds per tree, to the time needed to 
complete the estimate and summarize it. 

Time variation by tracts is caused, in the main, 


plots totalling In num 


$14, 


acre 


were estimated in 


by rough topography, heavy voung growth and 
but it is influenced somewhat by the 
number of trees per unit area. These, and many 


other interlocking variables, resulted in cruising 


debris, 


and computing time differences of from 3 to 6 
minutes per plot in five different tracts. 
Volume, as well as time variations in the use 
of the three methods are small. It seems quite 
apparent that any of these new tally sheets will 
ve comparable results in less time than past 


methods used in Central and Lake States 
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What Attracts the Forest Consultant? 


THE neophyte consultant may choose his line of 
work from a wide range of activities. The Jour- 
NAL OF Forestry (7) lists 21 categories of con- 
sulting work, besides many side-lines which 
increase his opportunities to make a living. Some 
fields are interdependent. A satisfactory man- 
agement plan requires surveys, maps, estimates 
of volumes and quality, growth studies, and list- 
ing of markets, to say nothing of provisions for 
protection, soil conservation and wildlife care. 

The writer has been a part-time consultant for 
the past 11 years, and full-time consultant for 
over 5 years. He admits of much to learn, and 
of unfamiliarity with some fields. Timber esti- 
mates, appraisals, and sales together with man- 
agement plans have held his interest. For a time 
he handled some tree-service. 

In the early days when Pinehot, Fernow, 
Fisher, Price, Graves, Hosmer, and many others 
built the foundation of our profession, most 
were consultants on the side. They took on all 
kinds of work, mostly in developing manage- 
ment plans for some of the larger timber tracts. 
Some of these plans were printed as bulletins 
of the old Bureau of Forestry. But now the 
consultant ean aspire to any one of 21 or more 
fields of specialization 


Arboriculture 

Some folks contend that arboriculture is not 
real forestry, but at least it deals with trees. 
Where does the consultant fit into arboriculture? 
He may develop from a one-man tree-expert to 
running a full-time business. The beginner may 
start with about 21 dollars invested in a rope, 
pruning-saw, axe, and can of paint, working by 
himself or with the help of casual labor. As he 
gains experience, reputation, and much-needed 
capital, he expands and may soon have several 
thousand dollars invested. 

Equipment may well include two or more 
trucks, one with heavy duty winch; several miles 
of assorted ropes; saws in all possible shapes 
and sizes; pole-clippers and pole-saws of varied 
lengths; eanvas, bosun’s and leather saddles; 
and a weird collection of other tools such as 
hand-pruners, crow-bars, hammers, chisels, bits, 
and augers by the dozen, pliers, wrenches, all 
kinds of axes, and ladders collapsible and exten- 
sion. In other words, all of the equipment 
needed to service a tree from root to twig. 

He may swing into tree-moving, with a heavy 


James D. Pond 


President, Pond and Moyer Co., Inc., Ithaca, 
Ms Es 


investment in ponderous cranes and low-slung 
prime movers. He may add a line of sprayers, 
handling inseet and disease problems not only 
for private owners but also for parks, towns, 
and highway systems. This, however, is strictly 
seasonal work. 

Some consultants aet as agents for large con- 
cerns on a commission basis. Bartlett and Davey 
companies employ their own foresters, who have 
developed fine techniques for saving trees. 
Some tree experts contract with utility com- 
panies to keep telephone and electrie lines clear 
of branches. These same operators may go a step 
farther and clear rights-of-way for new power 
or cable lines and to eut brush under high- 
tension lines. One consultant in New York State 
has even contracted to set poles for new rural 
electrification projects. 

Experience and training are necessary. There 
are few books on tree surgery, only a few state 
and federal bulletins. There will be many head- 
aches, including lack of trained and dependable 
climbers; competition from fly-by-night opera- 
tors; and the wonderful series of complaints 
from clients. 

Economic Studies of Forest Operations 

This broad title may cover simple bookkeeping 
on a logging job, or extend to intrieate cost 
accounting with time studies. Results of some 
cost studies have been published by the Forest 
Service and by trade associations, covering log- 
ging and milling expenses, costs of utilization of 
trees of different sizes. 

One lumberman in New York State has hired 
a consultant to check on costs of stand improve- 
ment work, starting with four different plots of 
five acres each. If this low-grade material can 
be produced at a cost to compete with that of 
bituminous coal, used to supply steam for power 
and for dry-kilns, then some 7,000 aeres will 
eventually benefit from thinnings and cultural 
work. Similar opportunities await the consultant 
who ean analyze operations for owners, loggers, 
and mill men. 

Analysis of the different parts of a job will 
often point to the need for mechanization, to 
elimination of waste motions or to re-arrange- 
ment of workers, machine, and operations for 
greater efficiency. For instance, thinning opera- 
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tions on the Luther Forest (2) have evolved, 
partly from trial-and-error methods, partly from 
studies and analyses of operations, and in part 
through job break-down and classification. Even 
a little thing like using a hooked rod to draw 
a chain under a pile of poles increases the effi- 
ciency and saves the energy of the choker- 
setter. Such studies have raised production on 
the Luther forests to more than a standard cord 
of poles per man per day, from stump to freight 
ear. 

Knowledge of labor costs, of operating ex- 
pense including depreciation rates, of the vari- 
ous kinds of forest taxes, insurance, machinery 
operation and maintenance, and their applica- 
tion to different logging, milling, and develop- 
ment jobs, must be aequired by the consultant 
handling economie studies. A keen mind and 
an inquiring eye, with a background of aeccount- 
ing, are essential in this field. 

Forest Management and Silvicultural Studies 

This title covers a multitude of 
cluding timber 
studies, and logging methods as well as cutting 


services in- 
protection, estimates, growth 
practices and management plans. 

The preparation of detailed and voluminous 
management plans has long occupied the atten- 
Pretty maps, intricate dia- 
grams and charts, long columns of figures, well 


tion of foresters 
planned programs for development, logging and 
marketing included in the many manage- 
ment plans gathering dust, and often never 
placed in operation. Why? Beeause the forester 
usually failed to combine good forestry and eco- 
nomies, and to provide for some form of service 
to put the plan into practice 

The writer is convinced that the first work on 
unmanaged tracts is to remove the overmature 
and cull trees in order to place the stand in 
This 


first process requires only an extensive manage- 


are 


prime condition for future management. 


ment plan until the stand is in condition to grow 
timber in maximum quantity of highest quality 
To achieve this purpose, and depending upon 
the stand, minimum diameter limits may be set 
as in a pulpwood region, or the trees may be 
marked for eutting. 

The prime test of a silviculturist is how he 
marks a stand of timber. He must keep in mind 
that minimum amounts of logs and other prod- 
ucts must still be high enough to cover logging 
costs, to attract a contractor when he enters the 
picture. The consultant must be a tight-rope 
walker, balancing the needs of the forest against 
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the demands of the owner for revenue, of the 
cutters or of the contractor to have a good-sized 
cut. Marking the trees with a hand spray-gun 
is the speediest method, leaving a distinctive 
mark on the stump to check on the cutting, a 
mark that will last at least five years. Distine- 
tive marks can be used to distinguish between 
sawlog, pole, pulpwood, fuelwood cuttings; to 
mark eull trees; to mark a boundary line, or the 
limits of reserved strips. Marking with paint 
is not a perfect system as one lumberman found 
out when he caught a logger trying to transfer 
congealed paint from a bark crevice to a well- 
formed, unmarked tree nearby. 

This principle of selection is an excellent sell- 
ing point to estate owners who fear that their 
stands will be stripped, and who often think 
more aesthetics than about revenue or 
good forestry. A protection strip can be marked 
out around lakes and 
that special areas are reserved from cutting. 

One one estate in western New York, where, 
until the live had been eut for 
three or four generations on some 2000 acres of 


about 


along roads, camps, so 


war, no trees 
timberlands, the author’s company has marked 
over four million feet of standing timber for 
harvesting, leaving about 214 million feet for 
future growth on the same areas. Stumpage has 


been sold on bids to nearby mill men who did 
the cutting. They were a bit shy of the marked- 
tree method at first, but now appear to like it. 
A flexible minimum d.h.b. of 20 inches was fol- 
lowed in marking white, red, swamp white, and 
black oaks, hemlock, basswood, and white ash, 
with all maple and hickory taken to a 16-ineh 


minimum. By ‘‘flexible’’ is meant 


thrifty stems below 


leaving all 
the minimum, but poorly 
formed, decayed and crowded stems were also 
marked down to 10 d.h.b. Now the 
owner refuses to sell more stumpage until some 


inches 


method or outlet is developed for utilizing the 
tops and cull trees. Since he is an ardent horse 
man and 
woodlots 


hounds, he have 


up. So. the 


rides to wants to 


cleaned consultant has 


another problem to solve. 


Service 
The great need in bringing about good forest 
is for consultants and others with 
experience, equipment, and eapital to earry out 
in actual practice the details of the well-pre- 
pared plans. i 


management 


Many forest owners—aging, non 
resident, or without the nerve, experience, and 
desire to undertake woods operaions—will not 


follow or utilize a management plan. The timber 
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deteriorates, or is sacrificed to some plausible, 
high pressure buyer. One way out is through 
hiring a contractor with good finances, the right 
equipment, and a crew of experienced woods- 
men, who will harvest the timber, logs, pulp- 
wood, even novelty stock such as white birch, 
ash for handles, and other produets. Such con- 
tractors are fairly common in the more heavily 
timbered sections of the country, but are hard 
to find in agricultural areas. Most contractors 
want a cut of at half-million feet; if 
camps are to be built, then three to four million 
feet, or five or six thousand eords of pulpwood. 
For the enterprising consultant here is a field 
that has hardly been touched amongst the small 
woodlots. 


least a 


On these small tracts the Jackson timber har- 
vester and other portable rigs will serve the 
needs of farmers and other owners who will 
utilize part or all of the timber on the site. The 
consultant who offers logging and milling serv- 
ice to supplement his technical adviee should 
have plenty of work ahead. One consultant in 
southern New York, several in Virginia, one in 
Tennessee, are known to supply this type of 
service. In Oregon, a group of three foresters 
the and salvages 
smaller trees, top logs, and cull material left 
after the heavy cut. 


is following up big loggers, 


Forest Protection 

Control of forest diseases and insects has usu- 
ally been left to state and federal agencies. How- 
ever, on large tracts of privately owned timber, 
silvicultural practices and salvage operations 
have been followed under the direction of con- 
sultants to halt the spread of and to recover 
from such The consultant 
make surveys to determine extent and amount 


losses agents. may 
of damage and to recommend methods of con- 
trol: then may supervise the cutting to control 
pests and disease. He might offer a special spray 
service, with dusts and insecticides spread by 
airplane or helicopter. 

The arboriculturist must face the eall to pro- 
teet trees and shrubs against a horde of insects 
and wide range of fungi. 
tree-to-tree or 


This may be only a 
group service, or may take in 
whole towns, parkways, and streets. 

Forest fire protection and prevention, a prime 
responsibility of publie agencies, is still within 
the realm of the consultant. Surveys to locate 
towers, fire roads, tool depots, and other facili- 
ties, the location of waterholes and pools from 
damming streams, may be necessary. For the 
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small owner, planning reforestation programs 
with fire lanes and plowed strips along roads 
must be considered. Slash disposal and redue- 
tion of fire hazard must be included in logging 
plans. The consultant should cover in any tim- 
ber sale contract provisions for fire prevention 
and protection, insisting on the maintenance of 
backpack pumps, shovels, rakes, and other tools 
to be reserved solely for fighting fires. Penalties 
for starting forest and other fires should also be 
included in the contract. 


Game and Wildlife Management 

Correlated with silviculture in the manage- 
ment plans should be provisions for mainte- 
nance and development of populations of fish 
and game. For the consultant this may involve 
the loeation of and final distribution of supplies 
of fish, pheasants, squirrels, rabbits, 
deer, fur-bearers, and other denizens of the for- 
est. Silvicultural plans may be varied to inelude 
clear-cutting of small areas for browse; saving 
of culls and snags as den trees; retention of 
yellow bireh and ironwood for their buds for 
grouse; planting of spruce, hemlock, and pine 


grouse, 


for shelter; seeding of open areas with grains 
and grasses for food and forage; trapping or 
killing of predators; even the removal of carp 
and other species deleterious to game fish. One 
ranger school graduate undertook a_ five-year 
game improvement program on a 5,000 acre 
estate, with the understanding that the owner, 
who was not from Missouri, had to be shown 
a considerable increase within that period. 
Control of damage to the forest by game may 
be another problem for the forester. Rabbits 
and mice may girdle trees in plantations; poreu- 
pines will chew off twigs; deer browsing may 
ruin hardwood reproduction, also red pine and 
other plantations. Flooding by beaver, or under- 
mining of earthen dams and levees by muskrats, 
may require trapping and transplanting of all 
or part of the rodent population. On one of the 


Averill Harriman tracts near Tuxedo Park, 


N.Y., beaver, unknown in that section for past 
100 vears, flooded and killed the timber on more 
than 160 acres in about 6 years. 


Camps, recreation areas, even sportsmen’s as- 
sociations and clubs may eall on the consultaat 
for help. Stream-improvement may be needed 
to increase the fishing; feeding programs to 
maintain the supply of stocked fish. The pres- 
ence of wildlife, even beaver in a small pond, 
may add to the appeal and attractiveness of a 
private camp or hunting lodge. 





Logging Engineering 
In the West consultants find a wide field of 
activity in laying out roads, planning yard and 


loading facilities, in mapping out logging areas 
or circles. In the East there is less demand fot 
this type of although consultant 
claims there should be more of this type of serv- 
ice since he states that little improvement, except 
the tractor, has been made in Adirondack log- 
ging since the introduction of the saw. 
Ilowever, consultants will be called upon to 
work with owners and contractors in fulfillment 
of their duties connected with the application 
of management plans and in marketing forest 


service, one 


products. They will need to locate roads, bridges, 
skidways, dams, and even mill sites, to prevent 
damage to remaining timber and to reproduce 
tion; to protect scenic sites, fishing areas, and 
game The often 
effectively aid the contractor in solving logging 
problems. One New York 
stumped a suecession of loggers, since the steep 
side hill above a deep gully was too much for 
horse or tractor, and often whole trees slid down 
the slope. An adaptation of the method described 
by Koroleff and Silversides (4) for transporting 
logs by gravity on a suspended wire is now 


reservations consultant ean 


area in western 


being tried with good promise. 

A knowledge of surveying, and a background 
in road, trail and bridge location, and construe- 
tion, are essential for the logging consultant. He 
must know drainage; stress and strain character 
istics of timbers, cables and rods; the permea- 
bility and compaction of different 
must be familiar with the costs of operating all 
kinds of logging machinery, and the types which 
are suitable for the job at hand. He must know 
where to use winch-and-eable, tractors, or horses; 
what degree of damage will be caused by vari- 


soils. Ile 


ous methods such as low-lead, high-lead, or trae- 
tor skidding. He must reeognize the influence 
that various methods will have on destroying 
or encouraging the development of reprodue- 
tion. He must be able to adapt his operating 
system not only to the topography and distri- 
bution of the timber, but also to the silvieultural 


needs of the forest 


Marketing Studies and Trade Promotion 

The consultant who studies markets and keeps 
his finger on the pulse of trade has a wide field. 
He has to be a good salesman with plenty of 
Yankee ingenuity and resourcefulness. He may 
work with established industry to move the usual 
line of products; or he may seek other and new 
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outlets, developing additional markets for old or 
for new products. He may find there is more 
profit in some pre-manufacture, instead of sell 
ing rough products. 

The marketing consultant might find, for in 
stance, that ash logs bringing $72.50 per M, 
Doyle seale, F.O.B. mill, will return more to the 
owner if the logs are made into 40-inch splits 
at 25 cents each, loaded on ears. (It has been 
stated that a 12-inch ash tree will produce about 
15 splits, as compared to perhaps 30 to 40 board 
feet in logs.) Low-grade hardwoods may bring 
more for feltwood than when buzzed up and 
delivered as fuelwood. 

Markets must often be developed for products 
for which there is no local demand. Luther (2 
has shown that small thinning in red pine plan 
tations can be harvested efficiently and shipped 
nearly 100 miles as cooperage stock as a profit 
he would not continue sueh a 
His previous market had been a brick 


able business, or 
venture. 
vard 10 miles distant where his thinnings sold 
at a small profit. 

One consultant working on a 
tract has developed outlets for sawlogs and pulp 
wood from some 2,000 acres on a eclient’s estate 


two-year con 


He has engaged a contractor who euts marked 
trees, then sorts logs and bolts by size and 
quality for the particular market. The average 
sale price of this material is slightly lower than 
a normal run of logs or pulpwood would bring, 
but the owner under the guidance of the con 
sultant will net more in the end thru salvage 
of low-grade material, of which there is a large 
amount, and will at the same time be practic 
ing some real forestry. 

The consultant often must go bevond the mere 
location of a market. He must be prepared to 
hire contractors or cutters; to arrange for truck 
ing; to mark and seale the trees and products: 
to arrange for financing; to check on compensa 
tion and publie liability insurance; to make out 
contracts and bills of sale; and even to arrange 
for releases on mortgages. Some business train 
ing, knowledge of contracts and business law, 
and ability to deal with a wide range of buyers 
must be included in the consultant’s training. 

The consultant may well act as the part-time 
manager of a woodlot or mill cooperative. Mark 
ing trees, sealing logs, and the development of 
markets for rough, semi-finished or manufae- 
tured products of the cooperative association 
will provide income and fill in days when the 
consultant is not busy on other projects. The 
author helped develop, while in extension work, 
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a cooperative erate mill which utilized planta- 
tion thinnings, also popple, basswood, and elm 
for produce containers. This coop mill failed 
principally beeause of the lack of a good man- 
ager, for wood resources were plentiful, labor 
available, and a wide market existed for crates. 

Some consultants act as buyers for various 
lumber and wood-using industries, purchasing 
stumpage or logs at the side of the road. This 
field has possibilities but may restrict opportuni- 
ties in other fields. The author’s company, which 
serves either industry or the private owner, 
turned down an attractive offer to buy stump 
age, preferring to handle individual sales on 
the highest bidder. Our inde- 
pendence is a valuable asset. However, oppor 
tunities may arise for handling specialty prod- 
uets such as ash for handles and baseball bats: 
black walnut for veneer; Christmas trees; and 


commission to 


greenhouse supplies and novelties. 

Selling timber for clients, either on commis 
sion, contract, or retainer basis, preserves the 
consultant’s independence. He can estimate and 
appraise the timber for a fee, thereby perform 
ing a special service, then handle the sale on a 
separate In our experience, it has not 
been profitable to undertake the whole job of 
estimating, appraising, selling, and checking the 
timber sale for a commission payable when tim 
Good timber sells 
And 


basis. 


ber is cut and as paid for. 
easily, but poor timber is hard to move. 
often the consultant is the last resource in mov 


ing some low-grade timber. The wise consultant 


puts a higher fee or commission on such sales. 
Another problem is that many timber buyers are 


with the unwary seller, and 
to make a reasonable offer 


and 


used to dealing 
refuse to look at or 
on a tract where volun value have been 
established. 

In one North Atlantic 
that one consultant charges 20 percent of sale 
price for handling sales and for checking and 
supervising the cut. Other consultants charge 
5 to 10 percent commission for handling the sale, 
plus costs of sealing and supervision. In New 
Jersey where state foresters perform the mark- 
ing service, consultants get 10 percent for mak- 
ing the sale to the highest bidder, and for eheek- 
ing the seale, cutting, and brush disposal 


state it is reported 


Professional Ethics 
The consultant often has only his conscience 
to guide him in deciding how much to charge; 
how to handle a sale; and who shall pay his 
commission. It is distinetly unethieal to charge 
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commissions to both buyer and seller. If the 
consultant is buying for some company, he 
should not approach a seller without notifying 
him of such connection or employment. The 
promotion of a job on the basis of special con- 
tacts, which may be only in the consultant’s 
mind, should also be avoided. The author is 
in the process of selling timber on two large 
tracts; the owners have a policy of not paying 
sales commissions; thus any buyers are informed 
that their bids must inelude an additional sum 
to cover commissions. 

When more than one consultant is chasing a 
prospective job, certain ethics must be followed. 
Both can make bids, and leave it to the client 
to make his choice. If one consultant makes a 
bid, and another is asked to consider the same 
job with the same amount of work, it should 
he distinetly out-of-order for the second man 
to underbid the first. One well-known forester 
resigned from the Society recently as an after- 
math of such underbidding. There is another 
case in which two were separately 
asked to contract a damage survey; one, just 
out of eollege, bid $100, the other with more 
experience, bid $250 and got the job. A 

The good old principle of doing to others what 
one would choose to have done to him pays good 
dividends in the long run, not only in reputa- 
tion, but in better sleep. 


foresters 


Pulpwood Operations 

In some sections, including New York and 
New England, the pulp and paper companies 
buy their supplies of wood principally thru 
jobbers, who are paid about $1 per cord over 
the regular market. This payment was allowed 
even during the days of the unlamented O.P.A. 
Consultants ean invade this field, but must ex- 
pect to handle many details such as financing 
the cut, arranging for trucks, procuring labor, 
and arguing over the seale. 

Most pulp and paper companies now have 
their own foresters, but often eall in consultants 
to make cruises on tracts they are buying or 
swapping with other companies, and to assist 
on special projects. Independent estimates may 
he needed where large areas are to be flooded 
in river-eontrol and reservoir projects. 

The growing demand for hardwood pulpwood 
is attracting the attention of many timber 
owners who do not have the experience for get- 
ting out this crop. Consultants with knowledge 
of special techniques in barking, skidding, and 
loading; in use of wood-mills for bucking, of 
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de-barkers and meehanical loaders will have 


many opportunities in this field. 


Surveying and Mapping 
Any consultant worth his salt should be able 
a gun’’ or run a transit, and to pre- 
pare a accurate map. Surveys are 
usually connection with timber 
estimates; may be required for other purposes. 
One leading potato grower in western New York 


to ‘‘shoot 
readable, 


necessary in 


bought nearly 20 farms and operated for sev- 
eral years without knowing where many of his 
lines were located; finally built a farm pond 
only to discover after spending some $1,500 that 
a good part of the pond, including the dam, 
was on he did not own. As a easual 
outgrowth of a preliminary survey for a refor- 


property 


estation program, the whole farm, or over 2,200 
acres, was surveyed by a consultant. 

This consultant is not a licensed surveyor or 
engineer, and so informed his client. However, 
the client had the job done with that under- 
standing. To specialize in surveying the con- 
sultant must consider a number of problems 

In many states a license is required; in others, 
just the possession of a transit. This license is 
hard to for instance in New York State, 
requirements were just increased from 10 to 12 


get; 


practical experience, working with a 
could take 


vears tor 
licensed engineer, before on even 
the examination, which is notably tough. 

Ilowever, the usual amount of surveying re- 
quired as part of a timber eruise is not so great, 
entailing the re-running of some old lines along 
broken-down blazes. On timber 


trespass and damage suits, perimeters of cut 


fenees or old 


and injured areas must be mapped; on other 


new logging roads must be 
located, or rights-of-way marked out. Most for 


esters fail to see the advisability of sinking $300 


jobs routes for 


to $400 in a transit, and prefer to rent one, 
where available, at a dollar or two a day. 


Timber Valuation, Appraisal and Estimates 


These interdependent fields are lumped to- 
gether. Unless a cruiser is an old-time ‘‘ timber 
looker,’*’ he has to make a pretty good estimate 
before figuring the value of a timber tract. The 


going price for a certain species, even for sev- 


eral species together, in a particular locality 


may be $10 per M for but unless 
the forester determines volume, quality, logging 
defect percentages, merchantable 
lengths, range in sizes, distance to market, he 


ean miss his appraisal by a long ways. 


stumpage, 


chances, 
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The consultant attracted by the field of tim- 
ber estimating may be getting in over his depth. 
It is not every forester who will make a good 
cruiser. The equipment required is not large 
nor expensive, but the amount of judgment, 
good sense, and practical experience for a good 
cruiser is almost unlimited. We had a forester 
with an M.F. with us for a short time—he could 
not even read a Biltmore stick correctly, nor 
map types, nor remember tree species. A re- 
cently graduated M.F. hired by a lumber com- 
pany to and handle their timberlands 
lasted less than six months—he could not do the 
necessary field work. Both of these men found 
a lack of glaring 
fault. 

The beginner in consulting work needs more 
trade. Ile must 
variations in 
minima in 


cruise 


experience was their most 


than the simple tools of his 
know timber types; species on 
different merehantable d.b.h. 
x stumps and in tops; maximum number and 


sites; 


sizes of knots allowable; and—one of the most 
important—how to judge defect. He 
ize that defects allowable in some species for 
included for 


One large con 


must real 


particular uses cannot be other 
kinds and degrees of utilization. 
sulting company, some 30 years ago, neglected 
the defeet factor in 
of a 20-vear cut, their employer was not amused 
to find only a 7-year supply. A pair of 
sultants who have depended largely on aerial 


virgin hardwoods: instead 


con 


photos with a minimum of ground work, found 
they were about 40 percent too high in their 
estimates, forgot, or 
neglected to cheek, that stands varied radically 


principally because they 


from south to north slopes. 

Recent progress in photogrammetry promises 
to save the tired timber cruiser many miles of 
hiking thru swamp, burn, and waste areas, This 
great aid to cruising can not only save the 
cruiser time and trouble, but can also make his 
work much Thru the interpre- 
tation of aerial photos, types, topography and 
The 


accurate 


more accurate. 


physical features can readily be plotted. 
author is not vet eonvineed that an 
timber estimate can be made from contact prints, 
except perhaps in isolated cases of pure stands. 
A certain amount of ground work is still neces- 
locate ground control for photos; to 
check on distribution of species, sizes, heights 
and amounts of defect. From the air a defee- 
tive tree looks much like a sound one. For the 
forester with specialized training in photogram- 
metry, perhaps obtained while in service in the 
many opportunities to 


sary to 


armed forces, there are 
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place this experience in forestry work. Several 
consultants in the west are finding plenty of 
business in mapping timberlands, logging 
chances, roads, cut-areas, and other features. 
There is still plenty of demand for the inde- 
pendent cruiser if he will only locate the busi- 
ness. After he passes 50, the foot slogging gets 
a bit tough, for it used to be a saving with the 
cruising the Canadian International 
Paper Company, *‘seven years in the woods and 
vou were ready for the Home for Ancient and 
Crippled Cruisers.’’ Depending upon the size 
of the tract, the cruise will vary from 100 per- 
cent for the small woodlot to the extensive recon- 


gang of 


naissance cruise. Many a timberland owner has 
been sold on a detailed eruise after the forester 
made a light reconnaissance to show that there 
was enough timber present to make the added 
work worthwhile. On the other hand owners 
have been saved needless expense beeause a light 
showed the timber scattered 
to log to merit a detailed estimate 


cruise too small, 
or diffieult 
On a tract of 228,000 acres in southern Mexico, 
a reconnaissance showed an average of only 60 
hoard feet per aere of valuable species; that the 
tract had been heavily logged before the present 
owners took over; that large parts were burned 
by hunters each vear; and that most of the chicle 
had been systematically stolen. For one-tenth 
of the 
information was supplied. 


cost of an intensive survey, the needed 


Of course, if the cruiser is to ramble in for- 


countries a knowledge of the native lan- 
guage is’ helpful. 


Spanish in 


eign 
Portugese is essential in 
other Central and South 
The author’s Spanish, 


Brazil; 
American countries. 
learned mostly by ear, is distinctly not the Cas- 
tillian variety, but served well enough when he 
Was out in the woods with a buneh of chicleros, 
and no interpreter at hand. His high 
Freneh, which no doubt sounded high fallutin’, 
got by with the habitants of Quebee. Huberman 
(3) emphatieally that great 
need for forest consultants in Central and South 
Americas to locate, map, estimate, and assist in 
timber 


school 


stated there is a 


the development of huge tracts, most 
not vet explored. 

Another opportunity for the estimator lies in 
assistance on legal cases. Timber trespass, dam- 
age, assessment and other eases require technical 
men to map areas, and to estimate the value of 
Appraisal 
of property in estates is often required, and this 
Rarely will a 
court 


timber removed, injured or taxable. 


is where the cruiser comes in. 


publie forester get involved in a case 
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which does not touch public forests. The inde- 
pendence of the consultant makes him the ideal 
investigator. And sometimes it’s kind of fun, 
playing detective, as we found in loeating the 
persons who had stolen some 40 tons of chicle 
in southern Mexico. Fees for court testimony 
are attractive, for $50 to $100 per day, plus 
expenses, is not exactly hay. 

The fearful competition of publie foresters 
who provide a number of free services is more 
fancied than a real bugbear. We have lost some 
work in New York to farm, Soil Conservation, 
and State foresters, but mostly on small tracts 
where returns are small, and the owners un- 
willing to pay mueh for services. The writer 
prophesied, when he was a member of the New 
York Section Committee on Forest Practice 
Standards, the basis for the present state Forest 
Practice Act, that the added publicity and the 
interest landowners 
would acerue to the benefit of the private for- 
In the past two vears we feel we have 
more than we have lost, for 

helps the small woodlot owner to the 


aroused amongst forest 
ester. 
gained business 
this Act 
greatest degree; the holder of larger tracts turns 
to the consultant for some detailed help. Public 
foresters have vet to follow the timber all of 
the way from stump to mill, from plans and 
marking to sealing logs to pulpwood. These men 
‘eel they cannot serve the non-resident, non- 


operating, and to any large extent the big tim- 
Much work is turned over to con- 
sultants by the publie foresters, which is outside 
of their field, if the consultant has made himself 


ber holders. 


known to these men. Some consultants are 
almost starving beeause they have not contacted 
state and other foresters within short distances 
of their homes, so the state men turn the work 


over to better known private foresters. 
Reforestation 

With the S.C.S. 

ing free trees; state nurseries furnishing trees 


and other agencies supply- 


at costs; forest taxes adjusted or postponed in 
some sections; increasing public interest in tree 
planting; all point to the glowing opportunity 
for service by consultants in this field. One of 
the main drawbacks to greater reforestation has 
been the lack of labor, trained supervisors and 
relatively high cost of establishing a_planta- 
tion. With the recent advent of tree-planting 
machines, the consultant can offer a real serv- 
ice to landowners wishing to put idle aeres to 
work growing trees. 

Along with the actual service in setting the 
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trees, the consultant can offer guidance in selee- 
tion of species according to site and future crop; 
in preventing erosion and in providing shelter 
from wind and snow; in planning for fire protec- 
tion: and in control of insects and diseases. 

Investment of up to $800 may be required for 
one machine planter, plus costs of a tractor and 
a truck to haul both machines around, so that 
$4,000 may be the capital required to handle this 
job. This may be a high investment for only 
five or six weeks work in spring and again in 
fall. In the South, the planting season may 
run over a longer period. 

It isn’t all beer and skittles in this planting 
service for the consultant must be prepared to 
handle most of the details for the landowner. 
In cooperation with S8.C.S. and state foresters, 
planting plans must be drawn; perhaps soils 
tested; sites inspected; some brush elearing or 
advanced; and ordered. A _ well 
schedule of planting must be pre- 
pared, with tree shipment correlated. 


control trees 


a rranged 


Wood Preservation 

The field of wood preservation is usually con- 
sidered the province of established timber treat- 
ing companies. However, six consultants listed 
this service in the last published list (7) in the 
JOURNAL. 

No doubt men restriet their 
services to advice on problems in timber protee- 


most of these 
tion, especially for clients who use large quanti- 
ties of posts. poles, piling, and other treated 


structural material. However, for those consult- 


ants with small mills and with facilities open 


to development, there should be an opportunity 


wood-treating using 


Various 


to develop a plant local 
treatments such as zine- 
copper sulphate, and pentachloro- 
phenol can be used with a relatively small in- 
vestment in plant and equipment. 

(one 


material 
chloride, 


consultant, but a 
long-time believer in and practitioner of good 
the late L. A. Fisher of Spencer, N.Y., 
treated fence posts of red pine by pentachloro- 


farmer, not a forest 


forest ey, 


phenol method under direction Extension For- 
ester J. A 1943. Thinnings from a 
plantation set in 1924 were cut in winter, then 
peeled with a drawshave and treated in a home- 
made tank utilizing old 


Cope in 


oil drums. These posts 
have been in the ground over 5 years, and show 
no signs of decay. When cedar posts are bring- 


25 to 40 cents apiece, it would seem that 


Ing 
treated posts of various loeal species could be 
produced to compete on both price and dura- 


bility basis 
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Wood Technology 

This subject covers a wide range, from wood- 
seasoning to identification of timbers. The spe- 
cialist in this field will work mostly with indus- 
tries having problems connected with drying, 
working, and joining of veneer, furniture stock 
and other manufactured products. This 
will require his own laboratory where 
can be made 


man 
cheeks 
and 
other techniques, as well as the making of micro- 
scopic examinations of woods for identification 

This technical forester may be called in on 
legal eases, to determine species, various kinds 
of damage to lumber, and to solve special prob 


on moisture, stresses, gluing, 


fems. One company was requested by an insur 
ance company to study a broken ladder; to 
determine stress and breaking load; and to de 
termine if the manufacturer had used faulty 
materials. On the result of 
depended the decision in a case of 


this investigation 
disputed 
publie liability insurance payments amounting 
to several thousand dollars. 


Other Fields 

The above general fields have been grouped 
from the JouRNAL’s directory (1). By no means 
do they cover all of the possibilities for consult- 
ing foresters. With thousands of uses for wood, 
with multiple use of our forest resources being 
emphasized, and with the increasing realization 
of forest owners of the need for better handling 
of their holdings, the alert consultant can de- 
velop many opportunities to increase his service 
and his livelihood. 

Other special fields not covered but offering 
a challenge might include tropical forestry, tim 
berland brokerage, landuse problems, develop- 
ment of wildlife and other sanctuaries, prepara 
tion of exhibits, control of erosion, fur farm 
collection of and fruits and wood 
specimens, custom sawing, sales of greenhouse 
and lumber grading private 
forester complains that few men will 
undergo the gruelling training and exposure to 
all kinds of weather to finish an apprenticeship 
in grading 

The opportunities are there. The field is wide. 
Let the consultant make his choice 
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Erosion Control on Palomar Mt. Observatory Road 


The road to the Palomar Mt. observatory prese nted un 
usual tasks in construction and a vering proble m of 
erosion control. After much damage to the road from 
soil losses, this problem was solved by the intensive 
use of vegetation on all road fills. 


WHEN Palomar Mountain Observatory was dedi- 
eated June 3, 1948, Dr. Vannevar Bush, Ameri- 
can wartime scientifie leader and now head of 
the Carnegie Institute said: ‘‘It is a great truth 
of science that every ending is a beginning, that 
each question answered leads to new problems 
to solve.’’ He was, of course, referring to man’s 
search for a solution to the scientific mysteries 
of the universe; but in a measure his 
remarks apply to the prosaic, but none-the-less 
essential problems of building the road to the 
‘‘Big Eve’’ itself. 

The construction of the observatory on Palo- 
mar Mt. in San Diego County made it necessary 
to build a road of higher standard than the 
existing roads in order to facilitate the move- 
ment of supplies and equipment needed in the 
Some of the 
structural parts, such as the horseshoe, the cage 
and the tube, reached the tremendous weight of 
140 tons. The mirror alone weighs 20 tons, and 
the total weight of the telescope is 500 tons. The 
transportation of such weights complicated the 


lesser 


construction of the observatorv. 


engineering problem of road construction and 
required drainage structures of special design. 

The topography of the area in which this road 
constructed mountain 
slopes, of whieh the majority are on south ex- 


was eonsists of steep 


posures. The soil is decomposed granite, most 
of which is very erosive. 

Meteorologieally, Palomar Mountain forms a 
very effective permanent ‘‘front’’ several times 
as steep as normally encountered when a storm 
area meets a natural front. When storms of the 
North Pacifie cyclonic type or tropieal storms 
strike this front, precipitation is usually of high 
intensity. From 1936 to 1938 the total annual 
amounts of precipitation were unusually large in 
this area, ranging from 32 inches to 2,800 feet 
elevation at the foot of the mountain to 70 inches 
at the crest of the grade, where the elevation is 
5,200 feet. However, normal precipitation at 
these two points is 25 and 45 inches. 

The Palomar road starts at Cuea Mesa, on the 
Pala-Lake Henshaw State Highway, and termi- 
nates at the observatory site, a distanee of 12 


Gustaf Juhren 


Silviculturist, U. S. Forest Service, Flood 
Control Project, Pasadena, Calif. Formerly 
soil conservationist, San Diego County Road 

Department. 


miles. Its minimum width is 28 feet, and the 
curves have a minimum radius of 100 feet. The 
maximum grade is 9 percent on the 7-mile see- 
tion of road from Cuca Mesa to Crestline, at the 
crest of the mountain. On the 5 miles from 
Crestline to the observatory site, the maximum 
grade is 7 percent. 

Road construction was divided into three see- 
tions, involving approximately 750,000 cubic 
vards of exeavation. From 1933 to 1938 the 
County prison camp moved 200,000 cubie yards; 
from July 1935 to August 1937 the County Road 
Department moved 400,000 cubie yards; and 
from Mareh 1936 to May 1937 the State Division 
of Highways moved 150,000 eubie yards. The 
state constructed all road fills in eompacted 
layers of a thickness of 12” and with a slope 
angle of 1.5:1. All road fills constructed by the 
county were ‘‘end-dumped”’ by trucks. 

From 1934 to 1938, 80 men, the entire per- 
sonnel of the county prison camp, were engaged 
in rebuilding the road and refilling slopes on the 
lower section of the road, which washed out 
during the winter months each year. 

In order to have the road completed in 1937, 
when it was most needed for transportation of 
heavy equipment and steel structures for the 
observatory construction, additional manpower 
was assigned to the road building. The County 
Road Department assigned a road crew of 50 
men with equipment to the road, and Basich 
Brothers of Los Angeles, who were awarded a 
contract by the State Highway Department to 
construct a section of the road, established a 
camp of 200 men with equipment at the obser- 
vatory site. 

In Mareh 1937, damage to the fill 
slopes was roughly estimated to be about 24,000 
eubie yards, mostly on the partly completed 
lower four-mile section of road. Up to that time 
no attempt had been made to control this erosion 
permanently. Erosion control on fill slopes was 
considered practically impossible. It was then 
proposed to abandon the entire road project and 
build a new road on the east or desert side of 
the mountain, where the rainfall is not so heavy. 
The thought was that a road built in this loea- 


erosion 
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tion would suffer less erosion damage. Ilowever, 
in May 1937 John Cole, Assistant Road Commis- 
sioner of the County Road Department, decided 
to attempt erosion control experimentally on a 
few fill slopes 
ary 1938 


These were completed in Febru- 


Definite methods of erosion control had been 
In addi- 


tion, information was available concerning Euro- 


developed by the U.S. Forest Service 
pean practices in this field. The general method 
employed consisted of contour wattling (bundles 
of brush 6 to 7 feet long and 4 to 6 inches in 
diameter placed end to end in contour trenehes 

seeding of barley or rve, the use of long wheat 
straw between rows, and the planting of willows, 
mulefat, trees and shrubs 
rain storm on Mareh 1-3, 
when 19 rain fell in 24 hours 
at 4,500 feet elevation, practically washed out 
the entire road. The only fill slopes whieh did 
not erode were protected by erosion control meas- 


A high intensity 
1938, 


inches of 


ures, + acres in total area. Two of these slopes 
had been refilled, staked and wattled only two 
days before the storm. As an example of soil 
loss on unprotected fill slopes during this storm, 
on a 70-percent slope with an area of 0.25 acres 
170 cubie vards were lost; this is equivalent to 
an average depth of 5 inches over the area. 
After the storm a revealed total soil 
loss of 92,000 eubie vards. 
25,000) eubie be considered to have 
been caused by slides, drainage failures and the 
breakdown of shoulder berms, and 67,000 eubie 


survey 
Of this loss, at least 
vards ean 


vards were due to action of rainfall on the un- 
stable fill slopes 

On the eroded section of the road built by 
the State total of 138,- 
00 With a 
percent of 
The 
this 5-mile section 
additional 
estimated at the 


Ilighway Department, ¢ 
had 


17.387 eubie \ ards, 


excavated. 
1214 


cubic vards been 
soil loss ot 
the total excavated vardage was removed. 
original construction cost of 
of road $297,000. The 


Was expense 


for refilling, vers low cost of 
50 cents per cubie vard, totals $8,683.50 or 2.9 
This 
material 
As all available fill material had been 
used previously, the 


pereent of the original construction cost 


heav damage required considerable 


for refill 
volume 


hecessary Was Se- 


from borrow three loeations ad 


jacent to the 
In May 


eured pits at 


road. 


1938, the County Road Department 


Kraebel, 


Charles J Erosion control on mountain 
roads, 1 s ; 


Dept. Agric. Cire. No. 380. March 1936 
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decided to go ahead with drainage improvement 
and erosion control work on all fill slopes over 
the entire road. The labor was furnished by the 
prison camp and technical supervision by the 
Road Department. The total 


trolled amounted to 22 slope acres, and the man- 


area to be con- 
days required for stabilization amounted from 
200 to 500 man-days per acre. Much of this time 
was spent in refilling, smoothing, reshaping, and 
otherwise preparing the slope before the wattling 
operation. Drainage improvements consisted of 
replacing some of the culverts with larger ones 
and the placing of additional culverts. In order 
to limit the runoff from the road bed to shorter 
distances, 170 open-type drains were constructed 
along the entire length of the 12-mile road, at 
an average spacing of 410 feet. All of the drain- 
age outlets were protected by a rock talus or 
heavy riprap to prevent gouging. On the switeh- 
backs, where slides from fill slopes on the upper 
portion might damage the lower portion of the 
road, dry-rock retaining walls were constructed 
at the toe of the road fills. 

Planting of the road fill slopes required a 
number of native shrubs and trees. A 
‘‘wild plant nursery’ was therefore established 


arge 


at the prison camp near the foot of the road 
grade. About 5,000 trees and shrubs were con- 
tributed to the project by the California Forest 
and Range Experiment Station.2. During the 
planting stage of the project much valuable in- 
formation and advice were received from C. J 
Kraebel of the station. 

An attempt was made throughout the project 


to plant the slopes with species ecologiealls 


suited to the planting sites. In order to measure 
the efficieney of certain species and their useful- 
ness in controlling erosion, some of the eon 
tributed native plants were planted in sample 
plots at various locations. From subsequent in- 
spections of these plots in 1939, 1946, and 1948, 
much valuable information was obtained as to 
the cause of death or injury to the various spe 
exist on 


cies planted and to their ability to 


various sites (soil, exposure and elevation 

In 1939, 10 months after the original planting, 
injury 
found to be trampling by cattle and deer, heavy 
rodent population, drought, and the practice of 


the principal causes of death or were 


work crews to dump slide material over the 
planted slopes. Sugar bush, Rhus ovata, planted 
Service, UL S 


*Forest riculture, 


Berkeley, Calif 


Department of Ag 
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at elevations of 4,500 feet and above was se- 
verely damaged by frost. 

The planted 
5,900 feet elevation on south exposure and dry 


sites were Arizona eypress, Cupressus glabra; 


most successful species below 


Monterey pine, Pinus radiata; Knob cone pine, 
Pinus attenuata; Sugar Bush, Rhus ovata; Ma- 
hogany Rhus integrifolia: and Nevin 
Hollygrape, Berberis nevinii. Muletat, Baccha- 
as cuttings, was growing 
excellently at all The three 
photographs show the suecessful re-establishment 


sumac, 
ris viminea, planted 
elevations. first 
of vegetative cover on a fill slope at an elevation 
of 3,500 note the dry rubble retainirz 
wall at toe of road slope 

Plantine at the higher 5.000 t0 
5,900 feet) presented different problems due to 
differences in temperature, site, and soil. Of the 


leet; 


elevations 


species planted on these areas the most success 


ful were black locust, Robinia pse udoacat Ma: 


vall and eroded slope at an clevation 


Retaining 
} feet. March 7, 1938, 


of 3.320 


wattled and planted. 
1939, 
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eatalpa, Catalpa 


knobeone and Coulter pine; 
speciosa; redbud, Cercis occidentalis: Siberian 


pea tree, Caragana siberica; and mountain ma- 
hogany, Cercocarpus betuloides. 

On August 1946 a 
made, to examine this satisfactory erosion pro- 
knowledge to 

River Flood 


second inspect ion was 


ject and to apply the resulting 
control work on the Los Angeles 
Control Project. 

The 1948 inspection revealed that on several 
plants had and fill 
slopes damaged due to slide material which had 
been dumped by road maintenance crews. Un- 


less this practice is discontinued, it will no doubt 


locations been destroved 


esult 
leading to the loss of the slopes. 
of vigorous growth the mulefat (Baccharis ) 
definitely dying out on road slopes up to eleva- 
tions of 3.500 feet, but was being replaced by 
invasion of native grasses, deer weed, buekwheat 


in another evele of erosion, eventually 
After S vears 
Was 


exceptional growth, and 
August 28, 1948. 


; Plante 


— species show 
the slope is well 


stabilized. 


1948, the planted vegetation showed excep- 


tional growth, 
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and a heavy growth of black and white sage. 
The plantings showed exceptional growth on 
many As examples the eypress and 
black had reached a height of 20 feet, 
while the pines ranged from 6 to 15 feet, and 
sugar bush was 5 feet high with a spread of 8 
feet. All healthy eondition with 
lush foliage (Fig. 4 

The erosion control work on Palomar Mt 
the first conducted in 
County, and for that reason metheds had to be 
developed as the work progressed. As there were 
no definite erosion control plans drawn up with 


species 


locust 


were in very 


road 


was ever Diego 


San 


the road specifications, the cost of the work was 
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much higher than it would have been if dene 
during the original road construction. Since 
control was completed in 1941 there has been 
no damage from the road and fill 
slopes, and the control work can be considered 
entirely successful. It proves that the millions 
of fine roots from planted vegetation can do the 
work of holding the soil effectively, and infinitely 
cheaper than more elaborate steel and conerete 
structures. 


erosion to 


And so the balance of nature, which man had 
destroyed, has again come to Palomar Mountain, 
where the great will bring new worlds 


investigator 


‘eve’ 


eloser to the seientifie 


Results of Thinning Experiment in Ponderosa 
Pine Pole Stands in Central Arizona 


sults of a twe study 
gest that thinr shorten the 


by as much as 


ponderosa pine sug 


sawtimber rotation 


THE PONDEROSA 


wide 


occurs over 
Preseott, Ariz 
About 75 years ago when mining was an active 
industry in this loeality, many of the virgin 
pine stands were practically clear cut. Subse 
stocked to 
stands of seedlings from seed produced 
With 


Reserve’ 


pine torest 
the 


type 


areas in vicinity of 


quently the eut-over areas became 
dens« 
by oceasional defeetive trees left standing 
the 


these 


Forest 
placed under the 
States 


creation of the Preseott 
i nds were 


the United 


jurisdiction 
Sinee then 
fire and are 
stocked with trees of pole size, mostly 


(;rovernment 
ve been protected against 
now well 
of the same age but varying considerably in both 
diameter and height 

In 1925 a thinning was made in a 40-year-old 
even-aged stand. This involved, the most 
the declining and deformed 
large trees, rather than smaller, suppressed, and 
intermediate trees. A plot of 4.2 aeres (A) was 
laid out in this thinned stand. Immediately ad 
joining the thinned plot, an unthinned plot of 
0.8 was established 


for 


part, removal of 


acre (B Because it ap 


peared that this plot was on a poorer site than 


The Preseott Forest 
1898. On July 2, 1908, it was 
Verde Forest 


Forest 


Reserve was created on May 10, 
consolidated with the 
name Prescott National 


Reserve under tl 


Hermann Krauch 
Hormerly silviculturist, Southwestern Forest 
and Range Experiment Station, maintained 
by the Forest Service, U. 8. Dept. of Agri 
eulture, for Arizona, New Mexico, and West 
Texas, with headquarters at Tucson, Ariz 

Acknowledgement is made to George 
Meagher, silviculturist, Southwestern Forest 


ind Range Experiment Station, who assisted 
» the 


ompletion of the article following 


rement of the author 


the thinned plot, another contre] plot (D) ot 
0.24 acre was established in 1930 

In 1935 
among the thrifty 


selected from 
both thinned 
and unthinned stands at rates of 60 to 90 per 
acre 


‘‘erop trees’’ were 


dominants in 


In general, the crop trees were superior 
in form and well spaced over the study area 
Although the stand 
management aims to convert it eventually to a 
forest through periodie partial cut 
Under this plan the selected crop trees 
will furnish the basis for the first two or three 
sawtimber and the surviving ‘‘non 
trees will be available for later cuts. The 
purpose of the study was twofold: (17) To de 
termine if thinning will appreciably shorten the 
period of years required for crop trees to reach 
sawlog size, and (2) to provide a comparison 
of the numbers and volume of trees (crop and 
non-crop) that will periodically be available for 
eutting in thinned and unthinned stands. The 
full story will not be told until several decades 


is essentially even-aged. 


selection 
tings. 


harvests 


erop’”’ 





have passed but the 20-year record now avail- 
able provides a number of indications of what 
may be expected. 

Pearson? has reported results based on the 
first 10-year period of growth. He found that: 

1. During the 10-year period 1925-35 the av- 
erage diameter growth of all trees was about 
0.45 inch more in the thinned stand (plot A 
than in the unthinned stand (plot B 

2. Diameter growth of crop trees was about 
1.3 inches on the thinned plot and about 0.8 
inch on the unthinned plot. On both plots the 
growth of these trees was practically the same 
throughout the range of diameter classes repre- 
sented (6 to 12 inches d.b.h.). 

3. On both plots the best diameter growth 
was made by the larger trees, this being at- 
tributed to the fact that the larger trees are 
mainly dominants 

4. The net basal area inerement on the 
thinned plot was 36.5 percent greater than that 
of the unthinned plot, this despite the fact that 
the basal area of the thinned plot in 1925 was 
only 0.7 that of the unthinned plot. The better 
showing of the thinned plot was attributed in 
part to its having more large trees, especially 
trees above 10 inches d.b-h. 

Immediately following the third remeasure- 
ment, the thinned plot was divided into two 
equal parts of 2.1 acres each. This was done in 
order to establish two thinned plots of the same 
site quality but differing in numbers of trees 
reserved. On one part of this plot, now desig- 
nated as plot A-1, 51 trees (mostly small) were 
eut and 6 were poisoned. On the other part, 
now designated as plot A-2, a few small trees 
were cut because of twig blight. The crop trees 
on the thinned plots were then pruned to a 
height of 17 feet above ground line. Removal 
of additional trees on plots A-1 and A-2 left 
most of the reserved trees, non-crop as well as 
crop trees, fairly well released. In contrast, on 


the unthinned plots there is severe competition, 
not only among the crop trees themselves but 


also from some of the non-crop trees. 

The present article presents results based on 
the 10-vear record of growth since the time the 
plots were treated as deseribed above 

Character of the Plots 

The site quality of the two thinned plots (A-1 

and A-2) and of one of the unthinned plots (D 


*Pearson, G. A. A thinning experiment applied to tim 
ber stand improvement. Jour. Forestry 34:855-861, illus. 
1936. 


THINNED 


IN 


TREES 


AND NON-CROP 


PoOLF 


PINE 


DIAMETER GROWTH OF 


UNTHINNED 


TEN-YEAR 


$5 


5 


STANDS 193 


PONDEROSA 


AND 


Unthinned plots 


lots 


) 
trees 


Thinned | 


Basis 


growth per tree 


Diameter 


Diameter growth per tree 


1.1 


\l]l diameters 
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is the same. That of the other unthinned plot 
(B) is slightly different. In 1935, when the trees 
were 50 years old, the average height of the 
largest trees (12 inches d.b.h. and over) on plot 
B was 41 feet; on the other three plots, 45 feet. 
This would indieate a site quality between IV 
and VY. 

Structurally, the two thinned and unthinned 
plots They differ, however, with 
respect to numbers of trees and basal area. In 
1945 thinned plot A-1 had 61 and 197 
non-crop trees per acre and thinned plot A-2 
had 90 crop and 149 non-erop 
Of the two unthinned plots, plot B had 59 crop 


are similiar. 


erop 
trees 


per acre 


and 624 non-crop trees per acre and plot I). 65 


crop and 5S non-crop trees per acre 


M 


I) (not 


Trees 


measured in both 
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Diameter Growth 


As shown in table 1, both erop and non-crop 


rapidly in diameter in the 
thinned stand. The difference in 10-year diame- 
ter growth 
about 0.3 ineh for the crop trees and 0.4 ineh 
for the The relative effect 
release was greatest in the case of the smaller 
On all plots, both thinned and 
made the best di 
even 


trees grew more 


was not large, however, averaging 


non-crop trees. of 
non-crop trees 
unthinned, the 
ameter growth 


larger trees 
This is typical of most 


aged stands. 
Height Growth 


Table 2 
and 
thinned 


both 


vreatest 


that height growth of 
trees 


The 


2 feet 


shows 


crop has been 


the 


amounts 


hon-crop on 
difference 


This 


slots average 
| 


to about in 10 vears is 


thinned 


1935 


and 





THINNING EXPERIMENT 
attributed to the denser stocking and increased 
competition for soil moisture in the unthinned 
plots. It is conceivable that 
the eritical factor, height 
diameter growth would be retarded. 
No consistent differences in height 
were apparent between erop and non-crop trees, 
the repre- 


where moisture is 
growth as well as 
growth 
or among various diameter classes 
sented. 

Basal Area Increment 

The 10-year basal area increase in square feet 
and in percent is given in Table 3. Since basal 
area is a better index of wood than 
either diameter or height, the figures are indica- 
tive of total vields for the thinned and un- 
thinned stands during the 10-year period. 

In terms of growth percent, the thinned 
stands made a much better showing than the 
unthinned stands. In terms of actual basal area 
increase, however, the differences in 10 vears 


volume 


are small and average less than 2 sq. ft. per aere. 


TABLE 3.—BASAI AREA INCREMENT PER ACRE AND 


INCREMENT PERCENT IN THINNED 
AND UNTHINNED STANDS’ 


All trees 
Increase (10 yrs.)? 


Basal area (1935) Basal area Percent 


Plot 


Square feet Square feet 


(thinned 103.6 23.0 


96.0 22.2 


thinned 2.2 
125.6 


150.0 


19.8 


21.7 


unthinned 
D (unthinned 


‘Includes only trees 4 inches d.b.h. and over. 


*Period 1935-45. 
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Total wood production was, accordingly, about 
the same but it was concentrated on fewer stems 
in the thinned stand. 


Discussion 


An appreciable gain in diameter and height 
growth indicates that thinning operations can 
be expected to shorten the period of years re- 
quired for the crop trees to reach sawlog size. 
Assuming that the objective is to produce saw- 
timber trees 20 inches d.b.h. and that the present 
difference in diameter growth could be main- 
tained through periodie thinnings, the rotation 
would be shortened by perhaps 30 years. This 
gain would probably not justify thinning as an 
operation in ponderosa pine pole 
stands in central Arizona unless a market for 
small stems can be developed. 

Since basal area increment was not reduced 
as a result of thinning, it is evident that the 
trees reserved were sufficient in number and 
spaced well enough to make full use of the pro- 
ductive capacity of the site. If even-aged man- 
agement were contemplated, a slightly heavier 
thinning (to a basal area of 70 or 80 square 
feet) might be desirable to further aecelerate the 
growth rate of crop trees. However, since the 
long-time objective is the development of all- 
aged stands, substantial numbers of the smaller 
non-crop trees will need to be retained for see 
ond and later euts. The number of erop and 
non-crop trees that will be lost through mor- 
tality or that can be suecessfully carried through 
to sawtimber size is at present a matter of con- 
jecture. This important phase of the study will 
need to be closely followed in the future. 


economic 
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Grants Paid to Encourage Pitwood Production from 
rhinnings in Britain 


A notice has 
follow S: 


‘As recently 


been issued by the Forestry Commission in Great Britain as 


announced in Parliament on behalf of the president of the 


Board of Trade, it has been decided that a grant is to be paid to private owners 
of woodlands to encourage the thinning of plantations and so to maintain the 


total production of homegrown pitwood at a time when it is necessary still 


further to restrict clear felling. 


“The grant will take the form of payment of 3d. per cubic foot standing, for 


produce removed in thinnings of conifer plantations. 


An alternative basis for 


payment at the rate of 3£ 5s. per acre will be available at the option of the owner, 


subject to a minimum area and outturn.’’ 





“The Use of Copper Naphthenate Treated Burlap 
in Forest Nursery Operations” 


seedbeds during the 
iod may safely be treated with copper 
Burlap so treated is not 
last at least 
Cost 


burlap 


Burlap used protect nag nursery 


germination pe 


napthenate as a preservative. 


edlinas and may four times 


foric to pine 


1s long as untreated material freatment is 


hut a fractio ) he ost of er 


JUTE BURLAP (7) is used extensively by many 


state and federal forest tree nurseries to facili 
tate germination and protect newly sown seed 
beds during the initial growth period of the 
seedlings. The extremely rapid rate of 
depreciation which burlap shown at the 
Texas Forest Service Indian Mound Nursery, 
Alto, Texas, prompted this organization to seek 


tree 


has 


possible means of preserving this material for 
longer life. Ordinarily four 
the maximum service than can be expected un 
der our climate and nursery practices. Through 
the Division Silvicultural Research of the 


Texas Forest Service, the possibilities ot several 


service vears 1s 


of 


chemical vatives for this purpose were 


preset! 
investigated. 
to find a suecesstul preservative it 


to consider only those chemicals 


In order 
was necessary 
which would be economical to use, of practical 
application, nontoxie to the and 
inating seedlings, and which would remain fixed 


seed germ 
within the burlap material over an extended 
period. Inquiry made of the National 
3ureau of Standards, U. S. Department of Com- 
meree; Division Cotton and Other Fibre 
Crops of the U. S. Department of Agriculture; 
the major chemical companies in the United 
States and the Quartermaster Research and De- 
Department of the 
information and 


was 


ot 


velopment Laboratories, 
Army. From 
experimental data were received which enabled 
of the that 


available and had _ possibilities 


these sources 


an evaluation various chemieals 
were currently 
for the use intended 

After study and some informal tests at the 
nursery, two chemicals, namely, copper naph 
thenate and copper tallate, were selected as the 
most likely compounds which would fulfill the 
requirements Their resulted 
from a review of experimental work carried on 


seleetion also 
by other investigators and reported in the sev 


eral referenees listed 
The of Dean. 


2) illustrated clearly 


Berard 
in 


Strickland and 
the effective 


work 


service 


D. A. Anderson and G. U. Kinneer 


Respectively, chief, Division of Silvicultural 
Research, and research technician, Texas 
Forest Service, The Texas A. & M. College 

System, College Station 


days which could be expeeted trom copper naph- 
thenate-treated eotton osnaburg sand 
bags. During Mareh 1948 burial methods of 
testing as suggested by these investigators were 
utilized to test the relative effectiveness of cop- 
per naphthenate and copper tallate preserva 
tives on 8-ounce jute burlap material being util- 
ized at our Indian Mound Nursery. In addition, 
treated burlap strips were used to cover experi 
mental seed beds to ascertain the effeet on seed 


7-ounce 


and germinating seedlings 

Our experimental burial tests of burlap strips 
treated with copper naphthenate and copper 
tallate the exeellent mildew 
proofing qualities of these chemicals. The first 
examination of strips buried on Mareh 18 was 
made on July 23. At this period, 128 days after 
burial, the condition of treated strips did not 
indieate signs of deeay and the fibres were in 
Control strips had 


have indicated 


extremely good condition 
completely disintegrated during this period. 

A second phase of the study, to test treated 
burlap materials being used on pine seedling 
beds, was carried out during March 1948. Six 
experimental plots, each 6 feet in length, were 
laid out within beds 
Two plots were covered with copper naphthen- 
ate-treated burlap, with ta'late 
treated burlap, and the remaining two with un 
The plots 


four foot-w ide nursery 


two eopper 
treated burlap to serve as check plots. 
were each sown to equal amounts of slash pine 
(Pinus on Mareh 18 and 
normal nursery practices were followed during 


( aribaea-Mor. seed 


the germination period. Our observations indi 
eated that the seedlings produced in beds cov 
ered with the chemically treated burlap were 
comparable in number, quality and development 
to those seedlings produced in the cheek plots. 

Based preliminary experimental results, 
the Texas Forest Service utilized copper naph 
thenate (8.0 percent solution) for treating 18, 
000 yards of new 56-inch, 10-ounce burlap ma 
terial November 1948 large-scale 
basis. was 


on 


during on a 
This chemieal because it 
gave highly satisfactory results in preliminary 


tests and was available in sufficient quantity 


selected 


+70 
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on the market for our treating operations. 

Experiences of other investigators have indi- 
cated that a retention of 0.7 to 1.0 percent me- 
tallic copper is required to obtain good preserva- 
tion of burlap material. The 8.0 percent cop- 
per naphthenate used in treating the burlap was 
diluted with mineral spirits to a metallic copper 
content of 1.5 percent based on recommendations 
of the manufacturer (5). This solution was 
prepared using a dilution ratio of 1 pound of 
8.0 percent copper naphthenate to 4.33 pounds 
of mineral spirits. The solution prepared in 
this manner gave a desired metallic retention 
of approximately 1.0 percent in the burlap un- 
der controlled treating conditions. 

The equipment necessary for treating opera- 
tions ean be constructed readily at a very small 
cost (Figs. 1 and 2). For this particular treat- 
ing operation a used 550 gallon gasoline tank 
was converted into an open treating tank by 
cutting off a lengthwise portion about six inches 
below the top. At one end of the tank a home- 
made wringer attachment was used similar to 
that found on conventional type washing ma- 
chines. Rollers for the wringer were made from 
eight inch diameter veneer cores obtained lo- 
cally, with the wringer approximately twenty- 
four inches in length. 

Within the tank a wooden frame with rollers 
attached was constructed in such a manner as 
to allow passage of the burlap material through 
the tank at an approximate distance of six inches 
from the bottom. This frame was arranged with 
hinges on one side so that it could be pulled 
up during the burlap threading operation. This 
also allowed the treating crew to keep their 
hands away from the copper naphthenate solu- 
tion during the operation, since it will irritate 
the skin. As the burlap was fed into the tank 
from one end it was folded over twice to allow 
passage through the tank and wringers. Thus 
the actual width of burlap strips passing 
through the tank was approximately eighteen 
inches during the treating process. Immediately 
to the right of the wringer a device for rolling 
up burlap in regular nursery operations was 
used to roll up the treated material as it came 
from the wringer 

Provisions were made to collect exeess solution 
which was not wrung out by the wringers, and 
this solution returned to the treating tank. 
Treated rolls were transferred from the roller 
to a small trailer. Three pieces of corrugated 
aluminum roofing were placed on the floor of 
the trailer to allow for the collection of anv 
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additional solution which drained from the bur- 
lap rolls. The treated rolls were then taken to 
a drying area where they were unrolled, spread 
out and allowed to dry. After thorough drying 
the burlap strips were rolled for storage in the 
normal manner. 

A major factor in obtaining the desired de- 
position of copper is the method of application, 
since the percent of preservative retained will 
be in inverse proportion to the pressure of the 
wringers used to eliminate excess solution dur- 
ing the treating process (6). The desired deposi- 
tion of 1.0 percent metallic copper will be ob- 
tained by using a copper naphthenate solution 
containing approximately 1.5 percent metallic 
copper, if the retention of the chemical solution 
approximates 50 percent (by weight) of the 
treated burlap. 

An analysis of treating costs was made to 
determine the relative merits of preservative 
treating in contrast to the increased service life 
of the burlap material which ean be expected. 
These figures show that chemical treatment is 
practical and economical. 

Records were made on the amount of copper 
naphthenate and mineral spirits required te 
treat 3,500 yards of 56-inch, 10-ounee jute bur- 
lap material. The costs for these materials were 
$116 based on current market prices. This 
represents a cost for mineral spirits and copper 
naphthenate of 3.3 cents per lineal yard of 
burlap material treated. 

The treating crew was made up of five men. 
Two men were stacking and folding burlap as 
it went into the treating tank; two men were 
rolling up and transferring treated burlap to 
the trailer. A erew foreman supervised the 
entire operation and assisted where necessary. 
Experience gained in this treating operation 
indicates that approximately fifty man-hours are 
required to complete all necessary operations on 
2,000 yards of burlap, from stacking burlap to 
be fed into the treating tank through the last 
operation of rolling up the burlap for final 
storage. The cost of labor at an average of 75 
cents per hour based on these figures will be 
approximately 1.8 cents per lineal yard. Com- 
bined costs for materials and labor were 5.1 
cents per lineal yard. Adding .1 cent per lineal 


yard for overhead expenses, cost and deprecia- 


tion of equipment, ete., the total cost is approxi- 
mately 5.2 cents per lineal yard. 

It ean be reasonably assumed from our experi- 
mental work and the results of other workers 
with treated burlap that the service life will be 
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s it passes from treating tank to wringers and thence 
rvi rea. The tank beneath rolling apparatus colleets excess 


napthenate as it drains from burlap rolls. 
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increased by 400 percent or more over untreated 
burlap material. The cost of treating, including 
labor, is approximately 18 percent of the cost 
for new burlap material at current prices. Esti- 
mated depreciation rate in the past for non- 
treated new burlap material has been approxi- 


mately 25 percent per year. For 18,000 vards 
of new burlap this represents a total deprecia- 
tion cost per year of $1260 based on current 
market prices. Copper naphthenate-treated bur- 
lap depreciation as caleulated from the experi- 
mental results will amount to $375 per vear 
when all costs of treatment have been included 
with the current cost for burlap. This will re- 
sult in savings of $880 per year in depreciation 
costs for 18,000 yards of burlap material. Par- 
ticular mention should be made of the fact that 
the quantity of burlap upon which this saving 
is caleulated will be sufficient to proteet about 
four million pine seedlings during any one nurs- 
ery season when the burlap is used but once. 
Considering demands on the average 
state or federal nursery to be twenty million 
trees, the preservative treatment of burlap ma- 
terial under similar climatic conditions would 
result in $4400 per year savings in deprecia- 
tion costs for a production of this size. 


present 


Summary 


Tests were made during the spring of 1948 
at the Texas Forest Indian Mound 
Nursery near Alto, Texas, to determine the pos- 
utilizing chemically treated burlap 
life and lower 


Service 


sibility of 


material to inerease its service 


nursery operating costs. The results of this 
work indicated that there is no injury to seed- 
lings during the germination period when cop- 
per naphthenate-treated burlap material is used 
as a seed bed cover. Furthermore, the tests show 
a remarkable increase in service life of chemi- 
cally treated burlap material. 

New burlap material to be used during the 
spring 1949 nursery was chemically 
treated by the method previously deseribed. The 
cost data procured on this work indicates con- 
clusively that labor and material costs will be 
under 514 cents per lineal yard of burlap 
material. When this cost is compared with the 
high rate of depreciation for burlap material, 
a considerable saving is evident from the use of 
copper naphthenate as a preservative. The prac- 
tice of treating burlap material at the Indian 
Mound Nursery may well be adapted to opera- 
tions of other nurseries throughout the United 
States. 


season 
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Notes 


Rules of Thumb in Forest 
Management 


The three blind men and the elephant—and 
Minimum cutting DX 
rules rules of thumb—and confusion. We 
devise rules of thumb, minimum practices, then 
ignore the common meanings of the words, and, 
to use the Army term, everything is ‘‘Snafu.’’ 
One group of professional foresters has adopted 
all such rules as the ultimate in forest manage- 
ment, another group bitterly condemns them as 
of the devil’s own invention, a third, confused 
by the uproar, strives to ride the fence and 
pays lip service to both sides, and yet another, 
thinking clearly and objectively, accepts them 
for the purpose they are intended and uses them 


confusion practices, 


or 


accordingly 

It would seem that, all too often, controversy 
is based on ignorance and nursed on rumors. 
We fall in easily with preconceived ideas and 
close our mind to arguments or facts that may 
refute ideas acquired by rationalizing from a 
wrong premise. A closed mind cannot recognize 
a new approach, or adjust to a change in think- 
ing or a change in conditions. 

The trend in the most progressive areas has 
already passed the stage where simple forest 
practice rules are the major guides in actual 
forest management. However, to say flatly, as 
some do, that simple rules or practices have no 
place in forestry is ridiculous. Simple rules will 
have a definite place in forestry for some time 
to come. Even simple practices are not now 
being applied on the majority of private forest 
land. In faet, the general public still thinks 
of the forester more or less as the ranger fight- 
fires, planting trees, or managing recreation 
and hunting areas. Simple forest rules are one 
method of educating the publie to the funda- 
role of the professional forester, the 
economie production of a vital resouree—wood. 


ing 


mental 


Rules of thumb or guides to practices are, 
moreover, a great help to farm planners in the 
Soil technicians 
are not trained foresters, but are ealled upon 
to apply forestry practices to the farm woodlot. 


Conservation Service. These 


Extension forestry specialists ean use these rules 
also in demonstrating and illustrating simple 
practices at their group meetings, where the in- 


tricacies ¢ practice for the best forest manage 
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ment would be too involved. As a field 
I have contacted several woodland owners who 
have applied good eutting and thinning meas- 
ures that they had heard discussed by extension 
foresters, or read about in some popular maga- 
It 
was the simple rules which impelled them to 
practice forestry in their woodland and later to 


hian, 


zine, newspaper article, or farm periodical. 


seek professional advice and assistance on some 
specifie problem. 

The practicing foresters who have taken rules 
of thumb and minimum practices and attempted 
to apply them in sections where relatively in- 
tensive management is already being practiced, 
are to put it mildly, backsliding. Perhaps they 
may be excused. Perhaps they are attempting 
to substitute these rules for unearned experience 
in forest management. There is no easy way to 
become proficient in intensive woodland manage 
ment, no way to substitute for vears of practice 
in the 

chair 


in even one type, out where it counts 
forest. Experience gained in 
from a complete file of literature on the white 
pine type for example, is not much help if the 
recognize the conditions in the 
field, and know how to work with them to 
achieve the desired end. Publie and_ private 
foresters charged with applying intensive for 


the swivel 


forester cannot 


estry practices are doing the profession a great 
they are content to apply only 
Minimum 
Their 


non-foresters 


disservice if 
simple rules or minimum practices 
practices are not the goal for foresters. 
value is in educating 
landowners, and in introducing them to the prae 


chief or 
tice of forestry. 

Simple rules are educational measures neces 
sarily preceding economic forest management. 
They are a means for making the general public 
values and the 
for the maintenance of a basie natural 
Silvieultural management 
still, and always has been the proper role of 
Forest fire protection 


cognizant of forest measures 
needed 
resouree. forest is 
the professional forester. 
has been the only widespread and really active 
Widespread silvi 


cultural management will follow; simple rules 


management practice to date. 


and minimum practices are but the beginning. 
It is time now 
for the tail to stop wagging the dog. Silviecul 
tural in our national] 
forest picture, and all other practices such as 


and ean serve to lead the wavy 


management is the dog 
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recreation, wildlife, utilization, and reforesta- 
tion are the tail 

Kk. SMITH, 

Soil Conservation Service. 
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A Field Mapping Device 


A map board found useful in the Lake States 
in its simplest form consists of three parts, a 
piece of ply wood, a piece of cross-section paper, 
and a cireular disk of clear plastic material. 
The dimensions of the parts can be varied to 
suit the uses desired. The dimensions used here 
were found satisfactory for mapping to a seale 
of four or eight inehes to the mile. The board, 
of one-fourth ineh plywood, is eight inches by 
ten inches and the disk has a diameter of eight 

The thickness of the plastic should be 
O05 inches 


inches. 


1 
about 


Construction of the Mapper 


To construct the board, first fasten the cross 
section paper (K & E 10x10 to the inch) to the 
ivwood board with thumb tacks or staples at 
the corners, so that the intersection of two of 
the heavy lines is centered on the long axis of 
the board, four inches up from the bottom. Next 
thoroughly buff the upper side of the plastic 
disk with emery cloth or rubbing compound 
vive a dull finish which will permit legible 
writing with a medium-weight lead pencil. Then 
drill a hole in the exact center of the disk. This 
hole should be just large enough to fit the shank 
of a thumb tack without any play. The head of 
the tack serves to hold the disk onto the board 
and as a means of removing the disk. 

The next step is to calibrate the disk. This 
ean be done most simply with a transparent 


+ 
to 


paper map protractor of the type used on fire 
maps. The protractor should be pasted on the 
disk with rubber cement, with the center of the 
protractor and the center of the disk in careful 
alignment. The disk should then be fastened 
with the thumb tack through the center hole 
to the board upon which the cross section paper 
has already been placed. The 360 degree marks 
on the protractor can then be transferred to 
the edge of the disk. These degree marks should 
be seratched on the unbuffed side of the disk. 
The marks can be numbered for bearings, azi- 
muth, or both, but numbering must run elock- 
wise for azimuth, or the east point must be to 
the right of north. Every ten degree mark is 
numbered. All numbers divisible by 5 are rep- 
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resented on the periphery of the plastic disk by 
marks about 3/16 inches long. All other degree 
marks are about half that long, to facilitate ae- 
curacy and ease of reading. An easy way of 
numbering every tenth degree is to mark it with 
pencil on the upper part of the disk, then to 
turn the disk over and scratch the outlined 
figures with a sharp tool. The incised marks 
ean be made to stand out more boldly by ink- 
ing them in with a fine crow quill pen or spread- 
ing on printers ink and rubbing the excess off 
with a cloth immediately after application. 
Cardinal directions can be inscribed beside the 
proper azimuth. 

Those who do not to make 
mapper, can purchase a similar device. 


their own 
1 


wish 


Technique of Using the Board 


The technique of using the board is simple 
and easily learned even by inexperienced men. 
First, the ‘‘N’’ (north) or ‘‘O”’ (zero degrees) 
point on the disk is placed over the line on the 
cross section paper running through the center 
of the disk along the long axis of the board. 
A short line is put on the paper above this point 
with the letter ‘*T’’ (true north) above it. 
Next the disk is turned until the magnetic 
declination appears under the ‘‘T’’ line. An- 
other short line is now drawn on the paper above 
the ‘‘N’’ or ‘‘O”’ point on the disk, with the 
letter ‘‘M’’ (magnetic north) above it. In 
Figure 1, a magnetic declination of 214 degrees 
east has been plotted. If the compass used in 
the survey has been corrected for magnetic 
declination, all subsequent settings on the board 
will be done on the ‘‘T’’ line. If no declination 
correction has been made, settings will be done 
on the ‘‘M”’ line. In either ease, the resulting 
map will be oriented to true north. 


Mapping 

When the device is used for mapping, the 
first step is to trace or otherwise plot to seale 
on the disk, all known features pertinent to the 
map, such as known corners, section lines, ete. 
Figure 1, shows the NE14 of Section 28, T38N, 
R12E, plotted to a seale of eight inches to one 
mile, with the boundaries of a timber sale area 
being mapped. After the tracing, a start is 
made from a known point or corner, placing a 
dot marked ‘‘A’’ on the disk at this point. A 


‘This device or an adaptation of it is now being 
offered on the market as the Reinhardt Redy-mapper 
at a cost of $4.95. It is manufactured by the Woods 
man Tool Co., Route 1, South Tacoma 9%, Washington. 
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compass reading is taken to the next point. The 
azimuth read on the compass is set on the ‘*M”’ 
or ‘*T’’ line and a line is drawn on the disk 
towards the top of the board and parallel to 
the lines on the section paper. 
The distance to the point is then measured 
This distance is laid off to seale on the line just 


vertical cross 


drawn and a dot marked ‘‘B”’ is placed on the 
hoard at this point. Features can be sketched 
in a long line AB. The azimuth to the next 
point is now read and set on the *‘M”’ or “*T”’ 
line. Another towards the 
top of the board parallel to the vertieal lines on 
the cross section paper, but this time from point 
‘*B’’. The distance is then measured and plotted 
and point ‘*C”’ 


line is now drawn 


is established. This procedure 


assembled and 


Fi l 


letter-size 


Mapping device 


tatum holder 


JOURNAL OF ForRESTRY 
is repeated for each course until the traverse 
is closed or the map completed. 

Figure 1 shows the device being used to tra- 
verse the boundaries of a timber sale area. The 
error of closure will be the distance between the 
starting point and the final point. 


Checking and Re-examination 

The device can be used to check existing type 
maps and to re-examine areas of which maps 
have previously been made. To prepare the 
disk for this purpose, the map to be checked is 
traced on the disk. Care must be taken to see 
that the map is properly oriented to the mark- 
ings on the disk. In the field, a known point 
and marked on the map, and the 
point to which it is desired to go is also marked. 
The disk is then turned until the second point 
lies above the first point and cn the same vertical 
line. The reading under **T’’ or *‘M”’ is the 
azimuth to the seeond point and the distance 
may be scaled. This procedure is actually the 
reverse of the one deseribed under mapping 


is selected 


Triangulation 

Inaecessible points and points of minor im- 
portance may be located by triangulation, This 
is done by taking the azimuth to the inaccessible 
point and plotting it on the disk. The inter- 
section of the azimuth lines from two or more 
points to the inaccessible point is the location 
of that point 


Random Cruising 
The device lends itself readily to the location 
When cen- 
ters are plotted in the office from aerial photos 
or otherwise, their location 
the disk. The azimuth and any 
center from any point can be obtained by using 


of plot centers in random cruising 
can be traced on 


distance to 


the method described under the paragraph en- 
titled ‘*‘Checking This 
eliminates the laying out courses 
and distances in the office and permits the field 


and Re-examination.”’ 


necessity of 


erew to choose the easiest course around natural 
A formula 
distanee to 


obstacles, such as swamps, cliffs, ete. 
the azimuth and 
each plot in the field could easily be worked out. 


for randomizing 


Uses and Modifications by Others 


The field mapping device has been in use for 
the past three vears in the Lake States. The 
ingenuity resulted in 
the 
principle of operation and application has re- 


of the men using it has 


many advantageous refinements, but basie 


mained essentially the same as deseribed here 
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William Sylvester* has installed a sliding rule 
that remains parallel to the vertical lines on the 
eross section paper, but slides laterally. This 
permits him to map on paper attached to the 
disk and eliminates the necessity for tracing. 

Howard L. Brown*® who used the map board 
in ranger district administration, makes the 
following comment, ‘‘ We use it to cruise timber, 
survey planting areas, tie down details on K.V.* 
areas, map proposed camp grounds, check im- 
provement layout maps, traverse logging roads, 
ete. You can train inexperienced men to be 
good mappers in a few minutes. You can check 
their work if they put a notebook sheet in the 
eorner and write down shots and distanees.’’ 
(See Fig. 1. 

In addition to the uses listed by Brown, the 
device has been found useful in checking the 
progress of logging jobs by traversing the haul 
roads and skidways. 

The map obtained through the use of this map- 
ping board will be as accurate as the surveying 
instruments used, and the eare with which the 
disk was calibrated. 

CarL F. ARBOGAST, 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, 
Rhinelander, Wis. 


Merrill, Wis. 


". S. Forest Service, Deer River, Minn. 
Act. 


*Forester with Trees for Tomorrow, Ine. 
Forest ranger, | 


‘Knutson-Vandenberg 


Rodents as a Factor in Direct Seeding 
on Spoil Banks in Central 
Pennsylvania 


Direct seeding as a means of reforesting spoil 
banks produced by open-pit mining for 
offers an important supplement to tree plant- 
ing. Not only may the seeding be done in 


coal 


. . . ' 
seasons when tree planting is out of the ques- 


tion; but also the root systems, pafticularly of 
tap-rooted species, should be superior to those 
from nursery seedlings. However, most direct 
seedings to date have been reported as failures. 
The important feature of these attempts lies 
not in the fact that failures have been common, 
but in the eauses of failure; for it is through an 
understanding of the nature of these causes that 
suecess may be intelligently planned in the fu- 
ture. Failures to date have been generally 
ascribed to germination or 


poor adverse site 


conditions without mention of seed destruction 
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by animal life. However, in the direct seedings 
reported in this note, it appears that the rodent 
factor, alone, has been the cause of failure and 
it is suspected the same may be true for many 
other cases when the factors making for poor 
germination are studied closely. 

At first glance, it would seem that rodents 
would shun the bare spoil piles. But when 
loose shale is present, such piles offer numerous 
crevices and dens for small mice so that the 
habitat may be more heavily used than has been 
suspected. Three attempts were made in the 
fall of 1948 in central Pennsylvania where 
shale and sandstone bank types predominate’ 
to seed spoil banks with red oak acorns. Seed- 
spots were prepared 6 feet x 12 feet apart and 
2 acorns planted per spot. On a part of the 
areas each spot was covered with a mulch of 
sawdust; while on other portions of the areas 
spots were seeded without mulch. Two of the 
banks seeded were less than one year old and 
had been leveled; the third bank was 3 years old, 
and had been leveled just prior to seeding. As 
is typical in central Pennsylvania, the spoil 
areas were about 200-300 feet in width. At 
first the spots were undisturbed, but in a few 
days small holes were observed in the sawdust, 
one to two for each spot. Upon examination 
the seeds were found missing from such spots, 
and as small mammals were suspected, 15 to 30 
traps were set out on each of the areas along 
with protection of certain spots by wire cages. 
In the ensuing 10 day period, 11-12 mice were 
trapped per bank area while the caged spots 
remained undisturbed. The damage occurred 
over the entire spoil area and mice were taken 
both from the interior as well as the edges of 
the bank areas. On spots without sawdust the 
damage could seldom be detected because the 
small made by mice in removing seeds 
were obscured by frequent rains. In facet, with- 
out sawdust the damage would have gone en- 
tirely unnoticed and the certain failure of the 
seedings would have been ascribed to failure of 
seeds to germinate or other more obvious causes. 


holes 


The only species of mouse trapped in over a 
month on the areas under study has been the 
white-footed mouse (Peromyscus leucopus nove- 
This is a nocturnal rodent that 
is active throughout the vear and ranges over 
an area of 150 to 300 feet in diameter? It is 


boracensis ) . 


‘Bramble, W. C., 
Keppler. Progress 
Spring, 1948. 
No. 11. 1948. 


Glenn H. Deitsehman, and W. FE. 
report on spoil bank plantings. 
Penna. State Forest School Res, Paper 
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common in eertain woodlands in this section 
The problem, now, is how to control the dam- 
age without excessive cost, for certainly rodent 
control has proven to be a necessary prerequisite 
to suecessful fall seeding on spoil banks in this 
area. Trapping, protection by wire cages, 
poisoning, and repellents are being tested. Cages 
which appear to be the surest way of protecting 
seedspots cost about 20 cents each and so have 
proven too expensive as a practical measure. 
WituiaMm C. BRaMBLE and Warp M. SHarpP, 
The Pennsylvania State College and the 
Pennsylvania Cooperative Wildlife 


Research Unit, respectively 


behavior 
Michigan. U 
Pub. No. 45 1940 


and population of 


Mich 


rerritorial 


mals in southern 


ry. Mise 
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Abstract of Thesis 
Preliminary Plan For Waldlife 
Barter State Park. By 
Dyer, University of Maine 


The expansion and development of 
saxter Park in the Katahdin 
northern Maine to preserve a wilderness tract 
for the enjovment of the people of Maine made 
it imperative that information be assembled for 
The abundance of wild- 
life, particularly moose, deer, bear, and beaver 


Vanaae pte nt on 
Harold 
1948 


Jacobsen 


rapid 


State region of 


recreational planning 


in their natural habitats, form one of the many 
attractive features of the area. The park gen 
erally with the Katahdin Wildlife 
Sanctuary—141,397 acres of mountainous ter 
rain which rises from a comparatively flat and 
area of forest land. The 
distinguished by the severity of its winters. 
The general abundance and forest type pref 
erences of wildlife were determined by surveys 
during the critical winter months with particu 


coineides 


extensive region is 


ar emphasis on the game species and the fur 
Winter food conditions of moose and 
evaluated and 
were made on the habits of marten and fisher. 
The upper portions of Mount Katahdin 
examined the winter and summer 
former habitat of woodland 
Observations were made during the 


} 


pearers 


deer vards were observations 
were 
to evaluate 
conditions of the 
caribou. 
summer months on moose and deer range as well 
as on bear, woodcock, and waterfowl habitat 
Three general forest types occur on the area: 
1) the extensive burn the 


type common to 
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easterly half of the park, (2) 
forests heavily cutover since 1900, and (3) the 
virgin growth at higher elevations. The old- 
growth, mixed woods and softwoods were the 
most productive forest types while the recent 
eut-over stands were least suitable for wildlife 
The extensive burn type was lacking in suitable 
browse for and deer, but utilized 
extensively by beaver. Moose were most 
mon in the oldgrowth types where balsam fir, 
mountain maple, and mountain ash provided 
ample food. White-tailed deer showed a pref- 
erence for the oldgrowth types where northern 
white cedar, balsam fir, and mountain maple 
were utilized extensively. Marten were concen- 
trated in the the higher 
mountain slopes, and fisher were most common 
along the The summer habitat 
of moose and deer was extensive throughout, 
generaliv being in the vicinity of water. The 
limited area of water and suitable marsh re 
stricted extensive muskrat and waterfowl habi- 
tat. Ruffed well established 
throughout the area, and a few spruce 
were also observed. Woodeock were most com 
mon in the burn type. It is believed that poten 
tial caribou habitat exists on Mount Katahdin 

The policy of the park is to preserve and 
perpetuate all species of wildlife common to 
the northern Maine wilderness. Management 
recommendations were formulated which in the 
writer’s opinion were most essential to fully 


the coniferous 


moose was 


com- 


oldgrowth types on 


watercourses. 


grouse were 


grouse 


develop the wildlife resources of the area 


Depth of Tapping in Relation to 
Yield of Maple Sap 


As long ago as 1895 research workers at the 
New Hampshire Agricultural Experiment Sta 
tion reported greater vields of sap from deep 
tapping as compared 
Their findings based on 
different though of 
same size and crown area. 


with shallow tapping 
holes bored in 

approximately the 
In the period 1940-45 
producers in New York 
State, at the writer’s suggestion, carried on com 


were 
trees, 
several maple sirup 
For an entire 
season sap collected from both a two inch and a 
four inch tap hole was measured and recorded 
Where one-bucket trees were used the operators 
were careful to select trees of the same diameter 
The 


holes were also made on the same side of the tree 


parable tests and measurements. 


and approximately the same crown area. 





NoTEs 


Where two bucket trees were used, instructions 
called for boring the north and south hole, for 
example, two and four inches deep respectively, 
and on the companion tree to reverse the depth 
of boring. 

In these New York experiments the results 
coincided with the New Hampshire findings. 
Deep tapping gave vields from 20-30 percent 
greater than shallow tapping. In such experi- 
ments there is always the valid criticism that 
results from different trees are being compared. 
Any one who has studied maple sap flow is 
aware that wide differences in total sap yield 
from trees of the same diameter and crown area 
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are quite possible. It would be necessary, to 
prove the validity of deep tapping to devisé a 
piece of equipment that would actually separate 
the outer two inches from the inner two inches 
of a four inch tap hole and collect separately 
the sap from the two compartments. 

To Zura Smith of Cattaraugus County, N. Y., 
a maple sirup producer with the inventive 
genius of an Eli Whitney goes the eredit of sue- 
cessfully designing such a piece of equipment. 
It is shown in the accompanying sketch. The 
main feature is a tube within a tube. Tube (a) 
drains the inner two inches and the sap in the 
outer two inches collects in the channel (b) 
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Figs. 1 and 2. 


Deep tapping equipment. 
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around tube (a) and comes out tube (b). (E) 
is simply the flat plate to hold the tubes in 
place outside the tree. The hollow shell (d) 
conducts the sap in the outer two inches into 
and thence into bucket hung on a nail 
° Kach 
extend 


tube (b 
Similarly a bucket is hung under tube (a 
tube is about 6” long and since they 
outward in opposite directions as indicated in 
Figure 2, the two buckets can be hung side by 
side without interference. The important and 
really clever feature of this spile is the manner 
of preventing any sap originating in the back 
two inches from getting into channel (b). In 
actual practice the standard 7/16” bit is used 
to bore a 4” hold slanting slightly upward to 
provide good drainage. The spile is then in- 
serted and tapped lightly in place to provide a 
tight fit at the bark line indicated in the sketch 
(Fig. 1 C is a rubber inch in 
length. After the spile is in place, the hexagonal 
which is threaded on to welded metal 
and works against the 
with a wrench. This 
as shown at 


washer 16 


nut (f 
surrounding tube (a 
plate (e) is tightened 


draws the flanged end of tube (a 
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top of Figure 1 toward the outside and causes 
the rubber washer to bulge until the fit is ab- 
solutely tight at the 2” point. 

During the season of 1947 Mr. Smith made 
daily recordings of sap yield from the two 
buckets. As was to be expected there was no 
flow in tube (a) for the first three runs. The 
wood that far from the bark was still frozen. 
At the fourth run tube (a) gave 1 quart, at the 
next run 3 quarts, at the next 5 quarts. It 
then tapered off just as it had increased. For 
the entire season tube (b) gave 60 quarts and 
tube (a) 30 quarts. In other words by stopping 
at two inches one-third of potential sap flow 
is lost. Tests on sugar concentration of sap 
in buckets (b) and (a) each day showed no 
appreciable differences. In 1948 Mr. Smith re- 
peated this experiment on a different side of 
tree. In this interior two 
29 pereent of the total 


another ease the 
inch area 
volume for the season. 


J. A. 
Cornell University. 


gave sap 


COPE, 


RAR 


Dense Seed Spots Produce Spindly Jack Pine Seedlings 


SOWING seeds in prepared spots in the field, sometimes used when planting stock 
is not available or to save the cost of nursery stock, is an old method of reforesta 
To compensate for heavy mortality, several seeds are sown per spot, with 
Observations on a 10-year- 


tion. 


the result that some usually have several seedlings. 


old jack pine seeding on the Superior National Forest in northeastern Minnesota 


show that as the number of trees per spot increases (1 
2) height and spindliness of the tallest 


diameter of 


seedlings per spot increases 


the seedlings decrease and 


both average height and 


If the better trees on the multiple spots are to grow and develop satisfac 


torily indications are that a noncommercial thinning will be necessary. 


This 


will, undoubtedly, eliminate any monetary saving of seeding over planting 


In future seed-spotting it would seem better to sow more spots per acre and 


use mm ich less seed per spot 


would save 


Although this would inerease the labor cost, i 
on seed and might obviate the need for a noncommercial thinning 
E. 
Lake 


Rog, 


States Forest Experiment Station 
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National Park Service Foresters 
Protest Portions of Article 


We three undersigned Members of the Society 
of American Foresters protest against the action 
of the editor-in-chief, in passing for publication 
in the FORESTRY incorrect 
and misleading statements concerning the Bar 
Harbor fire, hereinafter referred to as the Mount 
Desert Island Fire. 
tained in Hl. H. Chapman’s article ‘* Local Au- 
tonomy Versus Forest Fire Damage in New Eng- 
in the February 1949 issue, page 105. 
This is written also to record more correctly 
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These statements are con- 


certain events and circumstances which, through 


error, distortion, or omission of fact, are mis- 
represented by Chapman. 

Our knowledge of this fire is for the most part 
first-hand because, as 


the National Park Service we took an active part 


toresters employed by 


in suppression action on it in supervisory ¢a- 
pacities for 16, 17, and 19 days, respectively. 
For two of us service began on October 22, 1947, 
the day before the blow-up, and on October 25 
for the other. 

Chapman’s incorrect or improper statements 
are taken up individually below in the same or- 
der as they 103, with our ex- 


appear on pave 


ceptions to them. 


Statement 1 

‘By contrast, it is established that the Bar 
Harbor fire had been burning for several days, 
under the jurisdiction of a town fire warden, 
whose crews had failed to mop it up, before it 
broke out of control on October 21, and on Octo- 
ber 24 surrounded Bar Harbor.”’ 

Exception ta. The misinformation contained 
in that sentence is not ‘‘established’’ as fact. 

Erce ption Th 
to, it had been under mop-up and patrol action 


In the stage of the fire referred 


from early morning of October 18 to the time it 
October 9] The fire 
nor had the fire boss 


broke out of control on 
had not been deelared out 
ordered it abandoned 

Exception te. Suppression action was then 
under the David A. Sleeper, fire 
chief, Bar Harbor Fire Department 

Ereception 1d. In Chief Sleeper’s and his 
HIeath’s fire broke 


the following manner: 


direction of 


Lieutenant words. the 


out of 


own 
control in 


“oo... At midnight on Monday the pump was 
shut down but the lines were kept intact around the 
entire burn and with the exception of one or two hot 
spots in the center of the bog, deep in the peat, all was 
quiet. These were in an area that had been burned over 
and not considered dangerous. It is significant that these 
The total area 
burned over was approximately 100 acres, 

‘* At 
wind sprang up from the northwest and the chief, with 
day crew, was patrolling at that time. They found the 
situation the same as it was the night before except that 


spots never did cause further damage. 


dawn, Tuesday morning, October 21st, a brisk 


the wind was whipping up considerable smoke from the 
hot spots in the center of the bog and the pump was 
started. Action was taken by hose lines to reduce activ 
ity in these hot spots. Other men were patrolling the 
entire area of the burn and during this patrol, one of 
them reported a spot fire that had sprung up about two 
hundred feet from the edge of the burn on the southwest 
This spot fire, which was to lead directly to our 
deal of contention, 


corner, 


disaster, is the source of a great 
many feeling that it was the start of a separate fire from 
that just described. Certainly it started a considerable 
distance away from the edge of the burn which [nearest 
it started. 


our entire catastrophe when ineendiarism could be sus 


to where There are several instances during 


pected but nothing can be proved. The chief went im 


mediately to the spot, discovered a fire about one hun 
dred feet in 
with the 


through a thick growth of spruce and pine. 


diameter spreading with terrifying force 


wind, in the extraordinarily dry conditions, 
He saw in 
stantly the seriousness of the situation and ordered all 
head off the fire 
rushing ahead at an alarming rate. He then went to the 
nearest telephone and called aid from all the fire depart 


Dow Field in 


available lines relaid to which was 


ments on the island and Jangor.’’ 


Exception te. During the late afternoon of 
October 23, the fire entered the village of Bar 
Harbor from the northwest following a sudden 
shift of the wind from southwest to northwest 
and an inerease in wind velocity to gale propor- 
tious, reported to have been as high as 45 miles 
per hour at times. The fire spread through the 


northwest and western outskirts of 
on that date, not on October 24. 
Eree plion if 


rounded”? by fire at any 


the village 


Bar Harbor was not ‘‘sur- 
nor could it have 
Atlantie in 


Frenchman Bay bound the village on the north 


time 
heen, because the waters of the 
and east 
Statement 2 

‘On October 22 the university offered the aid 
of its organized student foree to the superinten- 
dent of the Acadia National Park, who referred 
this matter to the Bar Harbor fire chief, on the 
ground that the fire was not on national park 
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land, hence the Park Service had no responsi- 
bility.”’ 

Exception 2a. We assume this refers to a tele- 
phone call from Prof. Ashman of the University 
of Maine Forestry Sehool to Superintendent 
Hadley of Acadia National Park. Ashman asked 
Hadley about the fire and said he was concerned 
about a situation then existing at the university 
arising from the desire of many students to go 
to Bar Harbor and be in on the fire activity and 
attendant excitement. He advised that many 
students had left for the fire without permission 
and that many others were asking permission to 
vo. Ashman asked if Hadley considered it ad- 
visable to grant such requests. 

Hadley told Ashman that sufficient manpower 
was then available but that more trained over- 


head was needed Assistance from the AAF at 


Dow Field had begun on October 21 when ap- 
proximately 200 men arrived on the fire. On 


October 22 there were 86 fire fighters and 5 over- 
Had- 
the 


head on the park sector of the fire alone. 
ley advised Ashman to hold the boys at 
university and recommended that they be or- 
vanized under competent leadership for later 
dispatch to the fire if called for. 

Ashman agreed on the advisability of this 
course, adding that the men best qualified to 
lead were then on fire duty with student groups 
(See Chapman’s 
would or- 


at Cherryfield and elsewhere. 
preceding paragraph. He said he 
ganize some groups accordingly and have them 
ready on call. 

The telephone conversation, therefore, was to 
the effect that the university was concerned, and 
properly so, about whether to allow students to 
go to the fire as individuals, without organiza- 
tion and leadership; that the university’s ‘‘or- 
force’? was then engaged else- 


had sufficient fire fighters 


ganized student 
where; that Hadley 
but not enough supervision; and that the uni- 
organize some students and be 
ready to send them if called for. 

Exception 2b Hadley did not ‘‘refer this 
to the Bar Harbor fire chief. 

Exception 2c. The fire was already on national 
park land and had been since the afternoon of 
October 21 

Exception 2d. Hadley had fully recognized 
the responsibility of the National Park Service 
and duly acted to fulfill it early in the morning 
on October 21 when the fire danger, fuel type, 
velocity and direction of the wind were such that 
the into the park if 


versity would 


matter’’ 


fire would get not soon 
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checked. He aid at once in the form of 
every park employee capable of fighting fire and 
all of the park’s forest fire fighting equipment. 
Moreover, except for October 20, when their 
had Chief Sleeper, 
park forces and equipment had been actively en- 
gaged on the fire in close cooperation with the 
town fire department beginning 1 hr. and 40 
min. after the fire was first reported on the 
afternoon of October 17 (when the fire was 134 
miles from the nearest park boundary) and 
from then on until the fire was pronounced out, 
on the afternoon of November 14 


sent 


services been released by 


Statement 3 

‘This action, exactly comparable with that 
of a local town, cost the Park Service $269.000 
in park property and materials, i.e., $8,000 in 
fire fighting costs, $95,000 for reconstruction. 
and $94,000 to clean up the hazard without 
counting damage to park value in trees de- 
stroyed on an area of 10,240 acres.’’ 

Exception 3a. The action taken by Hadley 
was explained in Exceptions 2a and 2b. That 
action is not comparable with that which Chap- 
man accuses the local towns of taking 
Not one figure in the statement 
is correct as final or complete data. and the cost 
(The 

not 
might 


Exvce ption ih. 


figures contradict themselves. sum of 
$8,000, $95,000, and $94,000 
$269,000. A news which 
provided the basis for these figures was issued 
by the National Park Service under dateline of 
Monday, November 24, 1947. As given to the 
press, part of the release that contains some of 
the above figures reads, ‘‘The National Park Ser 
vice estimated it cost approximately $80,000 to 


does equal 


release have 


fight it and repairs and reconstruction will re- 
quire an estimated expenditure of $95,000; and 
$94,000 more is needed for cleanup, fire hazard 
reduction and reforestation.’’ The release thus 
presented the figures as an admittedly approxi 
fighting costs and 
Chapman pre 


estimate of fire esti 
mated needs for rehabilitation. 
sents them as though they are the facts on the 


actual costs, and the figure of $8,000 is apparent 


mate 


lv a misquotation of $80,000 

What the release expressly gives as an ap 
proximation of the area burned within the park 
‘‘approximately 16 square miles’’) seems to 
be the basis for Chapman’s factually stated 
acreage figure of 10,240 acres. The area burned 
within the park was definitely established as 
8.750 acres. on December 3. 1947, reductions 
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having been duly made for several bodies of 
water and unburned ‘‘islands’’ ineluded within 
the burned area. 

More up-to-date and more accurate figures 
than those used by Chapman could have been 
obtained from the National Park Service if he 
had requested them. They were likewise avail- 
able to the editor-in-chief. The information is 
still available from that source if it is desired. 


Statement 4 


wide belt of park 


‘*The 
land to reach 


fire had to cross a 


sar Harbor.’’ 


Exception 4a. How wide is ‘‘a wide belt’’ of 
land on a Class 5 fire danger day with a gale up 
to 45 m.p.h. driving before it a holocaust in 
dense coniferous stands with a two to three mile 
front? The Mount Desert Island fire spread 
from about 4,000 acres at 4 p.m. on October 23 
to over 16,000 acres by midnight on the same 
date In en- 
tering Bar Harbor from the northwest, it swept 


some 12.000 acres in eight hours! 


through a strip of park land which varies from 
one-half to one mile in width 


Statement 5 
‘*The Bar Harbor fire chief did not take the 
trouble to reply to this offer until the damage 


‘6 
was done 


Exception 5a. As previously shown, no offer 
of immediately available organized student as- 
sistance had been received by Hadley and con- 
sequently he could not refer such an offer to 
Chief Sleeper. As the latter, in turn, could not 
act upon an offer he did not receive, the aecusa- 
tion is false and absurd 


Statement 6 


‘Then a hurry call was sent on October 24, 
and the trained crews went into action.”’ 

Exception 6a. The implication is that Chief 
Sleeper called the university for assistance on 
October 24. Neither he nor Hadley called the 
university on that date. If such a call was sent, 
someone not connected with Bar Harbor Fire 
Department or the park sent it 


Statement 7 
‘‘The effectiveness of their work is best mea- 
sured by the resolutions passed by the town of- 
ficials and sent to President Hauck of the Uni- 


”” 


versity 
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Exception 7a. High praise and sincere appre- 
ciation from all concerned were most assuredly 
University of Maine students 
(those that came organized and those that came 
unorganized) and by the faculty members for 
their effective and great assistance on the fire. 
However, by confining the commendatory refer- 
ences to the trained university crews (and to 
the Forest later state 
ment), Chapman gives the impression that they 
only, or they above all others, deserve the credit 
for the successful suppression of the fire. A 


earned by all 


Service overhead in a 


broader, truer, and a more understanding per- 
spective is needed if due credit is to be given to 
all who justly deserve it 

Consider the tremendous participation of the 
AAF from Dow Field—25,056 man-hours from 
October 21 to November 6, in addition to the pro- 
vision of telephone and radio communication 


service on the fire, mess service, transportation 


service, loan of equipment and other assistance, 
all having an aggregate value of $110,465 and 
provided without reimbursement! Then there 
were the essential parts played by the Town of 
Bar Harbor and Town of Mount Desert Fire De- 
partments, cooperating fire departments and 
local residents; the U. S. Navyv’s and U. 8. Coast 
Guard’s invaluable assistance, particularly on 
pumping operations; the liberal quantities of 
food, clothing and other services furnished to 
fire fighters by the American Red Cross; the 
diligent work of the Bangor Theological Semi- 
nary students; and the enormous contributions 
in equipment from the War Assets Administra- 
tion. Most certainly the appraisal would be in 
complete without recognition of 
the competent and esteemed assistance rendered 
by the Forest personnel, and the 
praiseworthy work of the men from Maine 
University. The facts and figures which reveal 
the extensive and capable participation of the 
National Park Service speak for themselves and 
are not confidential. 

The 
agencies alone or predominantly were responsible 
for the suppression of the fire but no less than 
eight different ones, all of which were actively 
engaged to a major extent at the scene of the fire. 


appropriate 


Service 


significant fact is that not one or two 


It was by the coordinated and cooperative action 

of all of them that the fire was put out. That 

initiated, organized and directed 

throughout by the close liaison and working to- 

gether of the two agencies primarily concerned 
a town and a federal ageney. 


action was 





Statement 8 
‘*It is not generally known, also, that the U.S. 
Forest Service sent in ten experienced fire per- 
sonnel by air from points as far away as Colo- 
rado and Georgia, who were of great aid in or- 
ganizing the fight prevented further 
spread of the flames.’’ 


which 


Exception Sa. In the same news release as 
previously referred to, the National Park Ser- 
vice made the following public acknowledg- 
ments: ‘‘The University of Maine and Bangor 
Theological Seminary permitted upper-class stu- 
dents to volunteer for duty under faculty super- 
vision. .. and 10 experienced forest officers from 
the Southern Region of the Forest Service, were 
added to this nucleus of skilled supervisors of 
the fire fighting crews, and were flown to the 


fire by the Army Air Forces.’’ 


No Forest Service officer was 
sent in from Colorado. An eleventh Forest Ser- 
vice man, from Forest Service Region 6, Port- 
land, Oregon, who was on annual leave in the 
east at the time, was recruited for supervisory 


Exception &b. 


service on the fire when he came to the scene on 
his own initiative, time, and expense. The loan 
of the Forest Service overhead was provided in 
response to the National Park Service’s request 
to the Forest Service in Washington. The Forest 
Service would have provided assistance from 
nearer at hand than Region & if its available 
overhead personnel in Region 7 had not been en- 
gaged or needed on other fires in the northeast 
at the same time. 


Statement 9 


‘*These men did not seek, and did not receive, 


any public acknowledgment of their services.’’ 


Exception 9a. See Exception 8a. Moreover 
on November 28, 1947 the National 
Park Service, wrote to the chief forester, U. S. 
hearty thanks 
and deep appreciation for the splendid services 


director. 


Forest Service, and expressed 
rendered by all the Forest Service men who as- 
and for the excellent coopera- 
Shortly after 
director of National 
to the regional 


sisted on the fire, 
the 
the regional 
(one 


tion between two Services 


the fire also, 
Service Region 


Service 


Park sent 
forester of Forest Region 8, 


dividually to each of the 11 Forest Service men, 


and in- 


an acknowledgment and expression of gratitude 
for their 
letters are public documents 


assistance File copies of these 


fine 
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Statement 10 
‘The National Park Service also sent 25 key 
men, too late to protect their own property.”’ 


Exception 10a. The 28, not 25, National Park 
Service men detailed to the fire (foresters, park 
superintendents, park rangers, maintenancemen 
and laborers), reached the fire as follows: 

October 22 

up). 

October 23 

October 24 

up). 

October 25 

up). 

Nine of the Forest Service men arrived on 
October 25: one on the 26th, and the reeruit on 
the 29th. 


2 men (one day before the blow- 


> men (the day of the blow-up). 
2 men (one day after the blow- 


19 men (two days after the blow- 


Statement 11 
‘‘How much of the 
along the western beaches south of Portland is 
attributable to the same basie source could well 
be ascertained by factual investigation.’’ 
Exception 11a. Can it possibly be that Chap- 
man is commending to JOURNAL readers ‘‘ factual 
investigation’’ of the kind on which he has based 
Mount 
In our opinion, those para- 


destruction occurring 


the four paragraphs referring to the 
Desert Island Fire? 
graphs are unfit for publication in the JOURNAL, 
let alone to be regarded as exemplary of the re- 
sults of professional fact-finding investigation. 


Summary 


From the overall standpoint the following 
aspects of the subject portion of Chapman’s 
article are, to us, particularly offensive and ob- 
jectionable : 

1. The publication of it in the JouRNAL OF 
FORESTRY. 

2. The insidious, and absurd 
or implications reflect unjustly 
foresters of the National Park Service who are 
responsible for directing fire control activities 
in that 

3. False denial of one of the most outstand 
the fact 
of coordinated and cooperative action by local 


false, charges 


which upon 


Service. 
ing and essential conditions on the fire 


towns with an unusually large number of di- 
verse and remotely based groups, some of which 
had 
any of the others in a similar fire emergency. 
To have admitted this would 
have prevented the writer from attempting to 


never before participated alone or with 


recognized or 
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Mount Desert Island Fire case to suit 
his purpose. ) 
4. The unjustified and inept attempt to add 


proof in a case against local autonomy by drag- 


use the 


ging a federal agency into the argument. 

5. The petty emphasis upon whether or not 
public acknowledgment was made for services 
rendered on this major fire catastrophe, especial- 
ly with reference to foresters and student for- 
esters 

We believe that Superintendent Hadley, Chief 
Sleeper, and foresters in the National Park Ser- 
vice have been dealt with unjustly and that they 
have been done a great disservice by the publi- 
cation in the JoURNAL OF Forestry of those 
paragraphs of Chapman’s article to which we 
have objected 

FreD H. ARNOLD. 
Winsur L. SAvAGe. 
Rosert B. Moore. 


EEF 


“Forest Management As a Business” 


March issue on ** Forest 
Management as a Business”’ 
very handled. Our 


erties which will pay their way vear after vear 


The editorial in the 
and 
prop- 


was timely 
well goal is forest 
recognized as a safe form of investment. 
Management, however, must follow better utill- 
Until there is a fairly good market for 


and be 


vation 
all the forest products an owner should be taking 
out especially the low vrade wood from improve- 
ment cuttings, management plans do not mean 
much. All he can do is to sell from time to time 
something for whieh there happens to be a de- 
We have faced that The 


mand in Connwood. 
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New England Forestry Foundation and the 
preparation of farm management plans at Har- 
vard have been meeting the same difficulty. 

The State of Washington has set up a Forest 
Products Commission which is making a survey 
of the wood material now left in the woods or 
accumulated by wood-using plants, and explor- 
ing methods by which it can be put to use. 
Their long range plan is based on the premise 
‘*that the one-product mill which reeovers and 
sells less than half the footage of the timber in 
its woods is slowly vielding place to the cor- 
related manufacture of many products and the 
utilization of everything down to the bark.”’ 
‘or New England, we have at least made a start 
in a three-months field survey of the larger saw- 
mills and wood-working plants, financed by a 
grant from the Federal Reserve Bank of Boston, 
to locate the manufacturing 
waste which might justfy loeal utilization plants. 
This will be followed next fall by a conference 
on wallboard from waste. 

In the March issue of the Timberman, there 
is an interesting article by Phimister B. Proctor 
and William J. Baker on ** Definition of Wood 
Waste.”’ With the advance in wood products 
research, our Council has come to define waste 
as ‘‘unutilized wood material.’’ To the chemist, 
the wood that is disearded is no different from 
The engineer looks on all 


concentrations of 


the wood that is used. 
wood substance as a form of organie matter with 
potential value. To retain the term ‘‘waste,”’ 
with its commonly accepted note of condemna- 
tion, keeps us all asking why the material is not 
utilized, and trving to overcome the technologi- 
cal and economic factors that are preventing 
utilization. 
EpGar I. 
Northeastern 


IH KERMANCE, 
Wood Utilization Couneil. 
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Forest and National Prosperity, iA Reappraisal 
of the Forest Situation in the United States. 
Mise. Pub. No. 668, Forest ] 
Dept. Agric. 99 pp. Illus. Supt. of Documents, 
Washington 25, D. C. 1948. 40 cents 


Service, | Ss 


In this publieation the Forest Service reports 
upon its reappraisal of the forest situation in 
the United States, made during 1945 and 1946. 
This job supplements and brings up to date the 
figures and information assembled by previous 
studies, latest of which was previously reported 
in *‘A Forest Program for the United States,” 
popularly referred to as the J.C.C The 
current publication will probably come to be 
known informally as the Reappraisal Report. 


report 


The Forest Service evidently undertook this 
study on its own initiative rather than as the 
result of a congressional request as was the case 
with the J.C.C. report. Apparentiv the Service 
just thought it would be a good idea because it 
is not addressed to anybody in particular. Never- 
theless, the Service obviously hopes that the 
lead to federal forestry legis- 
lation. Some specific recommendations are spelled 
out plainly and Mr. Watts says, in his foreword, 
‘It is my hope that publication of this report 


report will new 


will help spur the nation to prompt, forceful, 
and comprehensive action to build up and main- 
tain the forest resources so as to insure their 
maximum contribution to lasting prosperity for 
our countrys The emphasis is on timber and 


wood growing though other forest values, such 
as watershed protection recreation, and grazing, 
are diseussed 

In the text the Forest 
its national forest policy position and makes it 


plain that it believes desirable ends will be best 


Service restates 


served if Uncle Sam prods harder with his piteh 
fork the three 
tion, and expanded public ownership 


with tines—-cooperation, regula 

Participation in the program by the states is 
given a good play after pointing out that, though 
75 percent of the forest 
privately owned and mueh is expected to stay 
that 
expected to do alone a job for which they are as 


commercial land is 


way, ‘‘private owners cannot reasonably be 
vet unprepared and unequipped.’’ 

The first 12 pages are devoted to an all-text 
summary 


up the 


The preamble of this section points 


forestry lessons learned as a result of 


World War II], estimates that the U.S. probably 
consumes as much wood as a!l the rest of the 
world combined, and mentions the extent of com 
munity and rural-area dependence upon forest 
based enterprises. It that a 
well-integrated economy implies productive for 
ests capable of supplying a greater timber cut 
than heretofore visualized, and on a sustained 
basis. The world is short of softwood timber and 
it is in the national interest to build-up Ameri 
ca’s forests so as to contribute in the long run 
to world timber trade. Full-measure use of the 
products and the nation’s 
are part of an obligation to gain a stable, pros- 
perous and hence a_ better hope for 


Says prosperous, 


services of forests 
economy 
world security. 

The Forest Service then states the case with 
18 points and spells out its program with 13 
separate specifications. Ten of the latter relate 
to cooperation, one to regulation, and two to 
national forest expansion and intensified man 
agement. 

The case is based on such premises as these 
the nation has plenty of forest land; the saw 
timber supply is steadily shrinking; our saw 
timber cut exceeds growth by 53 pereent and 
quality is deteriorating: the nation cannot rely 
on increased imports; and timber eutting prac 
tices on private lands are largely far from satis 
factory. The job is complicated by its size and 
toughness and no hope is expressed that it will 
be licked ‘‘in a minute or American 
forestry has made great strides, but little more 
than a beginning has been made toward achie\ 
ing a sound, permanent forest economy. Better 
protection and more efficient wood use 


two.’ 


are eS 
sential goals 

The proposal for stepped-up cooperation in 
cludes details such as expansion and strengthen 
ing the Norris-Doxey type of technical assistance 
and its expansion to include small owners other 
than farmers, strengthened educational and dem 
onstrational work, greatly accelerated planting 
on private forest land, federally sponsored forest 
eredit and forest insurance systems, extension 
and intensification of cooperative protection 
against fire, insects, and diseases, and others. 

Publie control of eutting and other forest 
practices on private forest lands have what this 
at least 
This is a sort 


reviewer believes to be a new wrinkle 
he has not known about it before 
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of ‘*Clarke-MeNary ”’ financial cooperation with 
the states to help them get regulation (‘‘publie 
control of cutting and other forest practices on 
private forest lands’’ is too long) started. Other- 
wise it looks about the same as when we saw it 
last 

The subsequent 87 pages present the full 
detail, well documented with statistical tables 
and charts. Main topies are forest land and its 
uses; the timber resource; our use of the timber 
resource; goals for timber growth; the problem 
of meeting timber needs; how timberlands are 
being managed; forest industries based on tim- 
ber; wood waste; nontimber uses and services of 
forests; forests need better protection; and how 
forest ownership affects the outlook. 

A few of the outstanding conclusions deserve 
mention. The forest growing stock is below par 
in quantity, quality, and distribution. Thirty- 
five percent is deforested or less than 40 percent 
The country should aim at 
18 to 20 billion cubie feet of timber, in- 
eluding from 65 to 72 billion board feet of saw- 
timber annually. Present growth is set at 13.4 
billion eubie feet, ineluding 35.3 billion feet of 
sawtimber. Although private carry a 
heavy responsibility, the keystone of American 


stocked crowing 


from 


forests 


conservation policy is permanent publie owner- 
ship and management of a substantial part of 

land. Private ownership is widely 
Larger owners have some advantages 


the forest 
divided 

and small owners are the heart of the problem 
Small private owners must be given publie en- 
ecouragement and help and publie control must 
he apphed to cutting on all private properties. 
\dverse economic factors affecting private for- 
include laek of 


estry satisfactory sources of 


eredit and insurance. Property taxes have long 


considered a major obstacle to private 
forestry but their deterrent effect has generally 
the report Property 
taxes are likely to influence the management of 
less than half the private land and probably 


appreciably affect only a fraction. 


been 


been exaggerated, Says 


The key issues, as stated, are how to achieve 
good forestry under private ownership; how to 
protect the public interest in forests not readily 
susceptible of good management under private 
ownership; and how to equip publie forests so 
that they may contribute more. 

This publication and the series of progress 
reports preceding it are sources of information 
and statisties reference indispensable to many 
Whether or not with all 
the interpretations and will 


foresters. vou agree 


eonelusions. vou 
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want to have copies of the full series in your 
library, particularly if you are concerned with 
economic or policy matters relating to forestry 
H. B. SHeparp, 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston. 
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Silvicultural Management of Black Spruce im 
Minnesota. By Russell K. LeBarron. U. S. 
Dept. Agric. Circular No. 791. 60 pp., lus. 
1948. Superintendent of Documents, Wash- 
ington 25, D. C. 15 cents. 


The proper silvicultural treatment of black 
spruce has probably been the cause of more 
arguments among foresters in Minnesota than 
any other topic. Although this publication may 
not settle all the controversial points, it does 
provide a wealth of information on the subject 
and answers many of the questions of greatest 
concern to foresters in this region. 

Here, for the first time, all the pertinent in 
formation available on the use, area and volume, 
growing and seeding characteristics, and growth 
and yield possibilities of black spruce has been 
gathered together in booklet. Combined 
with this is information on the results of numer- 
ous studies made by the author of various types 
of silvicultural operations, cutting and regenera 
tion. One very important controversial point 
which this publication should settle is that many 
stands of black spruce are adaptable to partial 
cutting. In spite of its shallow root system, the 
author has demonstrated in econvineing experi- 
ments that light partial cuts in black spruce are 
practical and the resulting inerease in vield well 


one 


worthwhile. 

In 1946 and 1947 nearly 240,000 cords of 
spruce were cut each vear in Minnesota and 
for the three Lake States approximately 400,000 
cords were harvested annually. At current 
prices the value of the Minnesota production of 
spruce at the mill was over five million dollars 
in both 1946 and 1947, and this value is con- 
siderably greater than any other species of wood 
eut within the state. During these same years, 
spruce was cut about twice as fast as it is being 
replaced by growth. 

This fact should be sufficient evidence to in- 
dieate the timeliness and significance of this 
publieation, particularly so as the author found 
that, through light periodie eutting, spruce 
stands ean be made to vield between one-third 
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and one-half more wood than in stands where 
no partial euts are made 
wide interest 


erowing 


This publication should be of 
the 
It should be of particular interest 


States where 


to foresters throughout range of 
black spruce, 
in the Lake 


major problems is to find ways and means of 


region one of the 
extending the present supply of this very valu- 
able tree 

AMIDON, 

Vinnesota and Ontario Pape r Company. 
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Soil Conservation. 
FAO Agricultural 
Agriculture Organization of 

189 pp. Illus 


and International Study. 
Studies No. 4, Food and 
the United Na- 


tions Washington. 1948. $2 


Every so often a book appears that stands as 


a milestone in social progress. Such a book is 


International Study. It 
should and doubtless will receive widespread at 


Soil Conservation, an 


tention 

In a way it is a textbook of world conserva- 
tion. We have had publications on local, re- 
Now, for the 
first time, an entire book is devoted to soil econ- 
level 


upon previously 


gional, and national conservation. 


servation on a world The various chap- 


ters draw published informa- 
tion in setting forth the physical and economic 
factors in the use of the world’s soil; the erosion 
situation in various countries; methods of eon- 
servation that have been adapted in different 
places; and the political means being used to 


organize conservation practices into national 


programs. This world picture is presented con- 
cisely and attractively, the language is highly 
readable, illustrations are numerous and_ ex- 
ceptionally well chosen, and above all, a precise 
between broad 
details. As a 


publication is commendable 


balance has been achieved 


gen- 


eralities and technical textbook 
alone, the 

But the book has another and greater value. 
It is a philosophical guide to dynamie human 
action. And in this respect, the book is monu- 
mental. For here is a thesis that can be used by 
the policy-makers of the world’s governments 
for the welfare of all the people It is presented 
in the course of a single-paragraph foreword and 
a three-page introduction. In a sense, all that 
follows thereafter is factual support for the per- 


Boiled 


its essentials, the philosophy of the book is em- 


suasive thesis given initially down to 


bodied in these three statements: 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 
1. **This study sets forth the proposition that 

the care of land is a prerequisite to survival.’’ 
2. *“The and 

water conservation is very simple: the lands of 


great historical lesson of soil 


any nation or region are an indivisible unity.”’ 
3. *‘A nation cannot conserve its true crop- 
land soils and ignore its mountains and forests 
Methods and techniques vary from farm to 
forest to range. But care must be given to each.”’ 
These are not empty generalities. They are 
axioms to guide realistic action by nations, as 
attested by the proposal before our own govern- 
ment at this very moment to coordinate the farm, 
forest, and range land services under a single 
administration. It is a philosophy that should 
be integrated into the thinking of all who are 
responsible for the development and execution 
of land programs. 
ilenry Hopp, 


Soil Conservation 


R BR 
Rainfall and Runoff. By Edgar 
Maemillan Company, New 


Nerviecs 


KE. Foster. 487 
pp.. Illus York. 
1948, $9 


This new text on the complex science of hy- 
drology will make a valuable reference for engi- 
neers, foresters, and others who are interested 
in water as it falls on and runs off of the land. 
It is intended specially for use by the younger 
hvdrologists, and therefore goes into details in 
developing hydrologie and _ statistical concepts 
which might not be entirely necessary to workers 
of longer experience. Also, as suggested by the 
title, the book deals with the physical rather 
than the aspects of 
But within this general framework it 
a very well-rounded picture of current know! 


biological water relations 


presents 


edge in hvdrologs 
The first chapter diseusses this subject in 
broad terms, indicating the importance ot hy- 
drologie problems and the scope of the topies to 
be covered. Then the author logically passes on 
to several chapters which deal with moisture in 
the air and its precipitation onto the ground 
surface. These close with a detailed discourse 
including 
snow 


measurement, some 


runoff 


on show and its 


data on forecasting from records 
Then, after a review of the general subject of 
the 
means of thorough discussions of runoff, floods, 
and groundwater. As a summary, the last chap 


ter covers a number of uses which are made of 


evaporation losses, book is completed by 


hvdrologie data. 
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Writing this large and thorough text must 


have been a hereulean task, and every chapter 


shows evidences of the most careful and pains- 
taking thought and study of available know]- 
hard write 
about because it is developing so rapidly as an 


edge. Ilvdrology is a subject to 
important and complicated branch of science. 
For this reason other workers in hydrology may 
make some criticisms of this text, though with- 
out implying 
quality and 

be worth 


any reflections on its general 
A few examples may 

For thing, the 
author devotes an unusually large amount of 
attention to the 


hydrologic analyses. 


usefulness. 
mention here. one 
methods in 
In itself this is very de- 
methods have been rather 
overlooked up to now. It might have 
to have spent less space 


use of statistical 
sirable, as these 
largely 
been better, howeve>, 
on the elementary aspects of statistics, referring 
the reader instead to one of the excellent texts 
on the subject. The might 
been used more profitably in presenting the spe- 


same space have 
cial adaptations of statistics to hydrology and 
showing their limitations. 


of regressions in 


In discussing the use 
forecasting, for instanee, he 
some attention to the asso- 
ciated errors, and their estimation by statistical 


methods. 


might have given 


though the 
trated on the physical side of hydrology, for- 
will feel that 
should have been made of the really important 


Even text is purposely concen- 


esters probably more mention 
effects of vegetation in hydrology: on surface 
infiltration, 
age, evaporation, and transpiration. 

As one 


and subsurface runoff, water stor- 


illustration, workers on flood- 
have that a 
on the estimation of average annual flood dam- 


more 


eontrol surveys suggested section 
ages would have been a desirable sequel to the 
discussion of flood frequencies. This would have 
highlighted the fact 


part of flood damages may be 


interesting that a major 


contributed by 
high 


floods of low maenitude but 


frequeney, 
rather than by the more spectacular but infre- 


quent ‘*maximum”’ floods. 


But no text can satisfy everyone, especially 
on a subject like 


hydrology. With its analysis 
of many accepted hydrologic methods, deserip- 
tions of numerous procedures and kinds of in- 
strument, and compilations of available data on 
a variety of hvdrologie subjects, this book will 
prove instructive to students and useful as a 
reference work for the experts. Mr. 
to be highly coneratulated. . 

, H.. G. 


Foster is 


WILM. 
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Newsprint Paper in North America. By Royal 
S. Kellogg. 92 pp. plus charts. Newsprint 
Service Bureau, Ine., New York, N. Y. 1948. 
$15. 


It is fortunate that Royal S. Kellogg found 
time to prepare a statistical and historical ae- 
count of the development of newsprint in North 
America, starting with the year 1690. With his 
rare skill in making figures attractive, he has 
brought together in information 
which covers the early history of newsprint on 


a single book 


this continent, its more recent development, and 
present status. 

He has done this in a series of very readable 
The detailed record goes back to the 
year 1890 when the capacity of newsprint mills 


chapters. 


in the United States was just beginning to reach 
into the upper brackets of paper production. It 
is interesting to read the lists of the companies 
at that time engaged in newsprint manufacture 
since so many of them have now ceased to make 
this product. 

Kellogg continues his analysis through the 
year 1948 when production had so generally 
been diverted to the 
land mills. 


Canadian and Newfound- 
It is of value to every forester to 
understand clearly how this came about due to 
the pressure of economic conditions! 

In his chapters on newsprint consumption, 
Kellogg goes back to the year 1788 and by means 
of a chart shows how, beginning in 1890 when 
wood pulp came into general use for newsprint, 
consumption in the United States has sky- 
rocketed from 6 lbs. per capita until today it 
averages 70 lbs. per person which is an all-time 
high! The average in the world is about 7 Ibs. 
per capita. 

In respect to newsprint prices, costs have also 
sky-rocketed so that the current price per ton 
delivered in New York City is $100, which is 
double the price prior to World War I. 

The final chapters of Kellogg’s book deal with 
woods operations as related to milling practices, 
The 


author in quoting the American forestry pro- 


and finally with the timber supply itself. 


cram agrees that it should constitute more ‘than 
the production of wood, and that it should in- 
clude all ‘Shuman values inherent in abundant 
No one will quarrel with this concep- 
tion, which is recognized by industry as well as 
by government as essential to the welfare of our 
country. 


forests.’ 


The various charts and diagrams which illus- 
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trate this book exemplify the skill for which the 
author has long been known in setting forth 
It is to be hoped that some- 
other 


statistical material. 
one will do a similarly good job for the 
kinds of paper produced in North America! 
A. B. RECKNAGEL, 
St. Regis Paper Company 


Ror ( nka 


Research 


Ve arbook 
Institutes of 
Illus 


95 Kes 


Bulletin of the Forest 
the Czechoslovak Re- 
Ministry of Agrieul- 
1948 


1947. 
public. 252 pp 
ture, Praha 
This first comprehensive postwar report on 
interest 
the gap 
it informs 


forest research in Czechoslovakia is of 
for several reasons: (1) It bridges 
brought about by World War II; (2 

us of a considerable amount of research accomp- 
and (3) it 
is the first report issued since the Czechoslovak 


lished under difficult circumstances ; 


government came under control of communists. 

The yearbook consists of an introduction and 
15 chapters or articles. It is only in the intro- 
duction that the political propaganda character- 
Soviet Russian publications is 
The others adhere quite strictly to the 
An introductory 
chapter gives a good condensed history of forest 


istie of many 
found 


reporting of research results. 


research in Czechoslovakia. and its present or- 
ganization and future aims. Quite understand- 
there reorganization of 


the 


been 
this 


ably, has 


Torest 


some 


research in country since war 
ended 

The greater part of the yearbook is made up of 
14 technical articles covering such subjects as 
these 


forest soils, seed source, plantation devel- 


opment, artificial pollination of trees, injuries 
by diseases and insects, game bird propagation, 
use of aerial mensuration, and 


photographs, 
forest products. These articles vary greatly in 
length and quality, as well as subject matter, 
but on the whole they are very creditable contri 
butions 

Although this yearbook is written largely in 
the Czech language, each article has a summary 
both in English and Russian. The English sum- 
maries as a rule are quite adequate, but it is to 
be regretted that the tables and illustrations do 
not also carry captions in English. With that ad- 


dition the average American forester could un 
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derstand the essential facts and supporting data 

of each article. ; 
PauL O. RupDo.r, 

Lake States Forest Experiment Station 


Veddelanden fran Statens Skogsforsknings 
institut. Manfred Naslund, editor. 
Centraltryckeriet, Esselte, Stockholm. 


550 pp 
1948. 


Reports of the Forest Research Institute of 
Sweden, Vol. 36, is a compilation of nine sepa- 
rate studies. Printed in Swedish with English 
summaries, the individual reports cover a wide 
range of subjects. 

Bertil Matern presents a report on ‘‘ Methods 
of Estimating the Accuracy of Line and Sample 
Plots.’’ Proceeding on the premise that random 
sampling is lacking when field experiments or 
surveys systematically laid out, 
various formulae were examined to determine 
a reliable method for computing the standard 
error of such surveys. Results of the investiga- 
tion indicate that the most suitable equations for 
computing standard error are based on expres- 


sample are 


sions of variation between observations on fairly 
short, adjacent strips. A formula developed on 
this basis, which can be used for estimates from 
regularly spaced sample plots and measurement 
of sample trees as well as line strips, is illus 
trated by numerical examples in the report 

Manfred Naslund, who in 1940 developed a set 
of volume tables and functions for the computa- 
tion of form faetors in pine, spruce, and birch 
in northern Sweden, reports on a corresponding 
study for southern Sweden. Using diameter at 
breast height. total tree height, crown ratio and 
bark thickness as a percentage of d.b.h., a series 
of formulae have been developed by correlation 
analysis for determining form factors 

‘*Soil-Improving Measures Tried on a Poor 
Site’’ is the final report on investigations started 
in 1922 to determine the possibilities of raising 
the poor forest vield frequently found on sandy 
soils 

Other reports are concerned with vield tables 
for ash; cutting budgets for Norrland; Laspey 
Haw., a pest in beech woods; 


resia qrossana, 


site-improvement experiments in lichen-pine for- 


ests: and investigations of deeay fungi in Scots 
pine 
JOHN FEDKIW, 


V 7 Ntate Colle me of Fore stry 
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The Earth's Green Carpet. By Louise E. How- 
Rodale 1948. $3. 


ard. Press 


The main theme of this book by Lady Howard, 
the wife and colleague of the late Sir Albert 
Howard, is that chemical fertilizers are a menace 
to the health of the nation because they rob the 
crops of vital mineral substances. To overcome 
this deficiency, the Howards have written and 
‘‘ereen manuring,’’ of 
The 


green-manuring school, which originated in Eng- 


preached the gospel of 
returning to the earth its own compost 


land, has made some headway in the United 
States 
fad in agriculture. 
zine devoted to the fad, Organic Farming. 

The Earth’s Green Carpet is a brilliant ex- 
position of the Howard theories, with illustra- 
tions drawn from the ends of the earth. Of 
interest to foresters is the chapter entitled, ** The 
Retreat of the Forest.’’ The forest, of course, is 
the perfect example of a type of land which 
fertilizes itself, and hence bulks large in the 
discussions and arguments of the Howard school 
It is 
in the forest that we see a conglomeration of 


chiefly among people who run to every 


new There is even a maga- 


of agronomists (if we can call them that). 


botanic forms living in ecological harmony, each 
serving a definite purpose and the whole being, 
in Lady Howard’s phrase, a perfect ‘‘ fertility 
evele.”’ 

The destruction of the forest destroys this 
eycle and brings various consequences, some of 
which are injurious to man, and often leads to 
the destruction of his civilization. Lady How- 
ard, therefore. suggests that we go easy in get- 
ting rid of our forests and that wherever pos- 
sible trees should be replanted, for they are the 
from the 
sun, the soil, and the rocky materials beneath 


true conservers of the energy drawn 


ANTHONY NETROY 
EEF 


The Commercial Timbers of Australia—Their 
Properties and Uses. By I. H. Boas. 344 pp. 
Illus. Pub. by Council for Scientific and In- 
dustrial Research, Melbourne. Sold by Tait 
Book Co. Pty. Ltd., Melbourne. 1947. 12/6. 


I. T. Boas, now retired, was chief of the Divi- 
sion of Forest Products since its inception in 
1929. His book is an epitome of the work of the 
Forest Products Laboratory and of previous 
information on Australian 


native species of 
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wood. As it deals exclusively with native and 
planted timbers and utilization problems in 
Australia, its chief value will naturally be to 
that continent, although the general principles 
discussed apply universally. 

Although the book was prepared largely on 
his own time, it was published as an official 
document of the Commonwealth. He received 
no compensation other than the prestige of hav- 
ing produced the first comprehensive and au- 
thoritative work on the subject in Australia. 
This, then, represents the tangible results of 25 
years of untiring effort for promulgation of the 
use of native instead of imported timbers, and 
of research into their properties and uses. He is 
chiefly responsible for the establishment of the 
present fully equipped Forest Products Labora- 
tory in Melbourne with its staff of 130 people. 
Moreover, the native wood-pulp industry, now 
well established, and the extensive veneer and 
plywood manufacture, are the result of his ef- 
forts. 

It may be a surprise to many foresters to 
learn of the extent of the scientific study that 
has been given to native trees in Australia, and 
also of the early dates at which such work was 
begun. In fact, except for our early timber tests 
of the Tenth Census and the ambitious program 
by B. E. Fernow, which started in 1891 and ter- 
minated in 1896, scientific study of forest prod- 
ucts was for a long time carried on in Australia 
on a more extensive scale than in this country. 
Early work, prior to the creation in 1928 of 
the Division of Forest Products in the Common- 
wealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search, was done largely by the individual states 
at their universities. 

The various studies made by the two Aus- 
tralian states were nevertheless somewhat desul- 
tory, without any well coordinated program, and 
there has been no adequate literature of author- 
itative on all the features of Australian 
timbers as a whole. The long-felt want is at 
for 123 species) by 


form 


least partially supplied 
Boas’ new book. 

In Part I is discussed in a general way phases 
of utilization, and in Part II the properties and 
uses of 123 native Australian timbers are fully 
This second part contains much new 
information on the important commercial spe- 


deseribed. 


cies. 

At the end is given a bibliography of 987 ref- 
erences on Australian forest products. Current 
references are also given at the ends of chapters 
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There are 20 plates of photomicro- 
The index (a 


in Part lL. 


graphs and photographs. most 


important feature of any book of reference) is 


fairly complete. 

Some interesting facts are gleaned from Part 
I. In regard to pulp and paper manufacture, it 
recalled that H. E. from the 
Laboratory was called to Hobart (Tas- 
usage, but 
During 


will be Surface 
U. S. 
mamia) to advise in regard to such 
turned in an adverse report in 1914. 
my visit in 1922, experiments were being con- 
ducted by Perth in which 
he obtained some very satisfactory paper on a 
pulp of 50 


L. R. Benjamin in 


laboratory scale, with a yield of 
percent, by soda process, and a semi-commercial 
test was carried out by the Commonwealth In- 
stitute of 
Printing and writing papers were made by the 
Aus- 
tralian bleached soda pulp and 25 percent im 
ground- 


Science and Industries in Ceelong. 


\ustralian Paper Mills from 75 percent 


pulp. Subsequently, suitable 
wood for mixture in newsprint was produced in 
1928). At 
present, three companies are making pulp from 


ee 
Che 


mistake made by foreign expert advisors in the 


ported 
Tasmania at a complete pilot plant 


eucalyptus, producing 85,000 tons annually 
early days was in assuming that a stronger soda 
treatment was needed in the case of eucalyptus, 
whereas just the opposite is the ease, for it is 
easier to break down the lignin-cellulose complex 
lignin in hardwoods than 


and dissolve ont the 


in softwoods. Moreover, it is not the /ength of 
fiber that is important, but rather the ratio of 
length to diameter. The present commercial sue- 
cess of the pulp industry was brought about by 
Boas after 20 vears of effort against discourag- 
ing prejudice and political odds During this 
period he visited all the important paper-making 
countries of the world 
Australia 


her pulp, whereas formerly all was imported 


now Imports only 10 to ZO percent 
Another accomplishment by the author is the 


commercial development of plywood manufac 


ture. Plywood plants are now operating in every 
in Queensland and New South 
this 


Queensland 


extensively 
The 


pine 


State: 
Wales 
hoop 


main species fer purpose are 


and kaurt and 


The 


supply of this splendid wood 


some 


bunva pine principal available remaining 


hoop pine Arau- 
is on the mountain ranges 


5.000 feet. al 


cari cunninghamia 
of New 
though 


Guinea at elevations of 


there are scattered clumps along the 


eoastal ranges of Australia from southern 


Queensland to the northern coast. The only 
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drawbacks are the common occurrence of com- 
pression wood and fine pin knots near the heart. 
At present rate of cutting of 100 million super- 
ficial feet a year, it is estimated that the present 
stand in Queensland will be completely out in 
In addition to kauri, hardwoods are 
used, Queensland maple, silky oak, 
Queensland walnut, myrtle beech, and mountain 
ash. Planted radiata pine is used in South Aus- 
tralia but it is difficult to obtain peeling logs 
free from many knots. The use of pressed pulp, 


ten vears. 


such as 


and of plastics made from wood, has not ad- 
vanced very far. 

An extremely 
Australian 
known as 


important feature of 
pointed out in what is 
**brittle-heart Wood of the 
portion of many logs is found to be brittle al- 
though 
This feature is especially common in the euea- 


many 
woods is 
inner 
indication of rot. 


showing no visible 


Ivpts. In large trees half their diameter may be 
brittle-heart 
the outer 


This wood tends to collapse more 


than portion. Under the microscope 


the fibers appear broken across. These are en- 
tirely different from the fine compression fail 
ures or cross breaks so frequently observed in 
American woods, especially in balsa and quipo 
Brittle-heart 
timber and in 

The 
three concentric zones termed ** sapwood,’ ‘‘true 
wood,”’ and ‘‘brittle-heart.’’ In all streneth tests 
true wood and brittle- 


must be strictly avoided in all 


structural veneer, and it yields 


poor pulp wood of logs is divided into 


the distinction between 


heart is pronounced and must always be 
clearly differentiated 
of the fine cross lines of failure in a radial see- 


very 


Illustrations are given 


tion as shown by polarized light, of the broken 
fibers in pulp, and of the pronounced difference 
in character of failure in an inch-square beam of 
each kind of wood 

This characteristic is entirely distinct from the 
brash failures of compression wood or rotholz 
ITas 


timber’? Or is it 


this feature been overlooked in our own 


absent? We have paid no 
attention to the distinction between true wood 
brittle-heart 


our timbers more critically with this feature in 


and Perhaps we need to study 


view. This discovery of brittle-heart would seem 
to be one of the most important recent observa- 
tions made by the Australian laboratory 

In the first part of the book all of the usual 
Aus- 


as to 


utilization features are briefly discussed. 
tralia is little, if any, behind the U. S. 
knowledge and practice, thanks to the work of 


the laboratory 
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Much work was done during the war on im- 
proved wood, especially for variable-density air- 
plane propellers. A systematic study was made 
of many types of resins for impregnation. A 
water-soluble phenol-formaldehyde of molecular 
ratio 1 to 0.88 proved to be the best as to me- 
chanical properties of the improved wood, as it 
penetrated the cell walls, instead of merely the 
lumina. The first set of these 
density blades was made in December 1943, out 
of 1/24-inch 
are now under production by a company in Syd- 


fiber variable- 


coachwood veneer. These blades 
ney. 

Thirteen pages in one chapter are given to 
seasoning, mainly kiln drying, and schedules 
are given for 64 species of thicknesses from 14 
to 3 inches. High-frequency (dielectric) drying 
was experimented with and is briefly discussed, 
as also chemical seasoning. Prejudice and op- 
position to kiln drying were very strong, even 
more so than in the United States, and although 
some of this was overcome by my own visit in 
1921-1922, it persisted for many vears 
kiln 
throughout Australia. 


Today 
accepted standard practice 
There are now 650 kilns 
drying timber and 120 
Most of the lumber kilns are in small units of 
the internal-fan cross-shaft type designed by the 


drying is 


solid veneer drvers 


Australian Laboratory. 

The veneer and plywood industry was men- 
tioned above. There are now 25 plants, with an 
annual output of 140 million superficial feet 
of 3-ply. Kauri is used extensively much as 
Douglas-fir is in the U. S. and it is a better wood 
for the Coachwood 
apetalum 


purpose. (Ceratopetalum 
and leatherwood (Eucryphia lucida’ 
are the only species that meet aircraft specifica- 
but hoop pine, Queensland kauri, and 
bunya pine form the bulk of the plywood; 28 


tions, 


other species are listed with their characteristics 
As in the U.S., 
in veneer dryers, in kilns, and in sheds. 


veneer is dried 
Glued- 
laminated construction differs from plywood in 


for this purpose. 


having no crossbanding. Also as here, casein 
and soya-bean glues are mainly used with some 
Tego film and some urea resin. 

One chapter deals with 


ment. 


preservative treat- 
It is noted that satisfactory penetration 
of preservative cannot be obtained in the true 
Tests indicate that coal- 
tar creosote is superior to all other preserva- 
tives, but brush application has proved of little 
benefit. It is estimated that 120 million super 
feet (board feet) of treated sleepers will be re- 


wood of the eucalypts. 
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quired per annum, but a satisfactory solution 
to their preservative treatment has not vet been 
obtained. 

Wood bending is extensively discussed and a 
list of 63 species is given, grouped from excel- 
lent to bad. The best bending woods are red 
tulip oak (not Quercus), 
southern 
celery-top pine. 


spur mahogany, myr- 
horizontal, and 
Curiously, Eucalyptus globu- 
lus (blue gum in California) is listed as the best 
bending species of the entire genus and FP. sider- 
Why so, is 


tle beech, sassafras, 


oxrylon (red iron-bark) as very bad. 
hard to understand. 

Tannins are an important product, and run 
much higher in 


our trees. 


concentration than in any of 
Many yield 30 percent and some of 
38 percent. 
mallet, E. western 
Australia yields 45 to 55 percent from the bark, 
With a rota- 
tion of 35 years these trees average 60 feet tall 
and 56 inches girth, and yield tanbark and tim- 
ber for axe handles, ete., and fence posts. 


the wattles (acacias One eucalyp- 


tus (brown astringens) of 


the richest of any in the world. 


planted to 
Pinus radiata both for timber and for oleoresin 


Thousands of acres have been 
However, the tapping yields only 14 to 34 Ib. 
per inch diameter per annum, as compared to 
1 lb. in the southern pines in U.S. A. 

Essential oils are largely obtained from euca- 
Annual output is 230,000 gallons, 
78 percent of which is exported. 


lyptus leaves. 
These oils are 
the rest for 
industrial purposes, as flotation oils in mining, 
soap, sandalwood for perfumes, and Baronia, a 


used 65 to 70 percent medicinally ; 


very valuable perfume, quite exclusive to west- 
Australia. 

As to strength values, the timbers are placed 
in four groups. 


ern 


There are also four groups as 
to durability, especially as to resistance to ter- 


mites. It is interesting to note that in structural 


material weight per cubie foot, air dry, runs 


from 33 lbs. for hoop pine to 70 lbs. for grey 


Among the most durable 
cypress pine (Callitris) ; 


box (BF. 


woods are: 


hemiphloia 
turpentine 
(Syncarpia), and such eucalypts as: red iron- 
bark, wandoo, grey box, grey gum, vellow gum, 
and tallowwood. 

The Standards Association has made consider- 
able progress in grading rules and in nomen- 
clature, timber in 
Australia is still in a very unsatisfactory status, 
which adversely affects the utilization of native 
species. 

Other utilization subjects discussed are dis- 


nevertheless the grading of 
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tillation (which is no longer being used), and 
sugar and alcohol from wood: the German Ber- 
gius hydrochlorie acid), the Scholler- 
Tornsech process (dilute sulphuric acid), and 
the U. S. process (diluted sulphuric acid under 
steam pressure). This industry is not developed 
Charcoal was 


process 


in Australia for economic reasons. 
produced on a large seale during the war mainly 
for producer gas and automobiles, and for the 
iron industry in western Australia 
Identification of Australian timbers has been 
given much study and a mechanical key has been 
evolved for all species. This mechanical method 
treats all features noted as of equal value, and 
‘onsists of a system of punched eards. All fea- 
tures to be noted are arranged in a series of 
numbered marginal holes, each being assigned to 
me feature, as hard, medium, soft, for example 
For each known species one ecard is prepared 
and those holes corresponding to each of its char- 
notched through to the 
For the specimen 


acteristic features are 


margin whose identity is 


laa 


- 
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unknown a similar card is prepared without 
notching, but only those holes punched which 
correspond in position to the observed features. 
The pack of known cards is then matched to the 
unknown, and needles run through each punched 
hole of the unknown and through the pack. If 
all features agree on any known card that card 
will drop out of the pack. Generally more than 
one may drop out, but it will then be a simple 
matter to determine to which of the two or more 
the unknown is likely to belong. 

The advantage of this method of identification 
is that it feature is sorted 
out first, and one need only sort on those fea 
tures which one is sure of. (My own experience 
is that the disadvantage of such a mechanical 
system is that it does not show the relative im 
portance of any one feature over another.) The 


is immaterial which 


book does not contain a key nor does it give 
anatomical descriptions or specifie distinguish 
ing features 


Harry D. TreMANN 


uF 


Christmas Tree Shipments Increase in Montana 


Montana shipped over 3.1 million Christmas trees last season, according to 


Northern Forest 


note 71. 


Roeky Mountain 


and Range 


Experiment Station research 


The widespread Douglas-fir ‘‘blight,’’ caused largely by a fungus, Rhab- 


do« line pse udotsuqae . 


is even more serious this year than last. 


Two consecutive 


wet springs have induced a build-up in the epidemic, in addition to forming 
open tips in many of the trees by the rapid growth. 

Nearly ideal harvesting weather, a plentiful labor supply, and a greater 
confidence in recognizing blighted trees accounted for the increase in production 


over the previous year 


Private land continues to be the major source of Christ- 


mas trees, but cutting on publie land has increased to supplying a quarter of 


the total trees produced. 
were exported to Cuba. 
Illinois took 584 earloads with 
in that order 


Iowa, 


Shipments were routed to 33 states and three ears 
The Central States received 81 percent of the trees: 
Missouri, 


Texas, and Kansas following 
BEN M. Huey, 

Northern Rocky Mountain 

Forest and Range 

Experiment Station 
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Abstract of Master’s Thesis 


Is Douglas-Fir Replacing Ponderosa Pine in the Cut-Over Stands in Western 
Montana. By Kenneth N. Boe. School of Forestry, Montana State Univer- 
sity. 1948. 


CuT-OverR ponderosa pine stands, 7 to 51 vears old, were studied in western 
Montana during 1947. The field study, a project of the Northern Rocky Moun- 
tain Forest and Range Experiment Station, consisted of locating and measuring 
sixty temporary sample plots, one-half acre in size in a range of stand condi- 
tions. Measurements taken on each plot were such that the original, reserve, 
and present stands could be reconstructed. Burned-over areas were not ine- 
cluded in the study as the purpose was to sample natural regeneration following 
logging and slash disposal (mainly pile and burn 

Composition of the original pine stands is due to many factors: fire, dis- 
ease, insects, and others affecting the stands over a long period of years. Fol- 
lowing cutting and with partial exclusion of fire, these stands are regenerating 
to young stands having a higher proportion of Douglas-fir than the original 
mature stands. Ponderosa pine is the desired species from the standpoint of 
quality of lumber and yields per acre, so it is important to forest managers 
to know where the encroachment of Douglas-fir over pine is of sufficient magni- 
tude to reduce pine stocking materially for future forest crops. 

Results of this study are: (1) stands on northerly aspects in which original 
composition averaged 75 percent ponderosa pine and 25 percent Douglas-fir 
are regenerating following cutting to 85 percent Douglas-fir and 15 percent 


ponderosa pine; (2) stands largely Douglas-fir before logging and representing 
a tension zone between ponderosa pine type and Douglas-fir type, are regener- 
ating almost exclusively to Douglas-fir; (3) on southerly aspects, in which 


original stands averaged 84 percent ponderosa pine and 16 percent Douglas-fir, 


composition of present young stands is 62 percent ponderosa pine and 38 per- 
cent Douglas-fir. 
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This is S.A.F. Election Year. 


Nominations Invited for President 
and Council 


All members are hereby notified that the re- 
gular biennial election will be held next Decem- 
10. A president, vice president, and nine 
other members of the Council will be elected for 
the two-year term 1950-1951 

Any ( 


nominated, provided they accept the nomina- 


ber 


wv all of the present Council may be re- 


However, President Martin has 
announced that he will not be a candidate 
reelection 


tion in writing 
for 


Membership on the Council is restricted by 
the Constitution to Members (formerly Senior 
Members Any Member or Fellow 
is eligible to hold office who is in good standing 


and Fellows 


and who accepts the nomination in writing and 
declares his willingness to serve if elected 
Each voter will have an opportunity to ballot 
on all candidates for office. Candidates for the 
office of president are voted on separately; the 
candidate who receives the highest vote is de- 
clared elected president, and the candidate who 
receives the next highest vote is declared elected 
vice president 
The nine 
elected in accordance with the system of propor- 


remaining Council members are 


NS, 


. S. Forest Service, 


CHARLES H. FLory, 
State Commission of Forestry, 
Calhoun State Office Building, 


West Coast Lumbermen’s Association, 
4444 White-Henry-Stuart 


CLARENCE S, HER, 
Woods Department, 
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Members of the Counecil—1948-1949 


Vice-President HENRY CLEPPER, Executive Secretary 

825 Mills Building, 

17th Street at Pennsylvania Avenue, 
N. W. 

Washington 6, D. C. 


RicHARD E. MCARDLE, 

Forest Service, 

U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 
Washington 25, D. C. 
DEWITT NELSON, 
Division of Forestry, 

of Natural 
Sacramento 14, Calif. 


Building, 


Department Resources, 


JOHN W. SPENCER, 
U. S. Forest Service, 
Post Office Building, 
2, Colo. 


Denver 


tional representation. The procedure of propor 
tional representation will be explained in a 
later issue of the JouRNAL. It is the system by 
which the Society has been electing Council 
members for the past decade. 


How Nominations Are Made 
The Constitution (Article VIII, 
states the conditions under which 


Section 2 
nominations 
are made by petition. 

1. Each petition shall name but one candidate 

2. All candidates must be eligible to hold elec 
tive office. 

3. A petition shall bear the signatures of at 
least ten voting members who at the time of 
signing the petition are eligible to vote in the 
coming election. (Eligible voting members are 
Junior Members, Members. and Fellows in good 
standing. ) 

4. A voting member may not sign more than 
one nominating petition of the 
Council. 

5. Petitions must be in the hands of the Nomi 
nating Committee by October 15. 

The Society has no special form for submit 
ting nominating petitions. They may be written 


for member 


as follows: 
‘*We, the undersigned voting members of the 
Society of American Foresters, hereby nominate 
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John Doe, a Member (or Fellow), for the office 
of president (or member of the Council) for the 
two-year term 1950-1951.”’ 

All nominating 
promptly to the Society's executive office. 


petitions should be sent 


Nominating Committee 

According to the Constitution (Article VIII, 

Section 1) a Nominating Committee has been 

appointed by President Martin. The Committee 
is composed of the following members: 

Chairman, William W. Nace, Soil Conserva 
Oakland, Md. 

Deters, University of 


tion Service, 
Merrill E. 


Cow 


Idaho, Mos- 


R. Bruce MaeGregor, Southern Pine Associa- 
tion, Macon, Ga. 

Charles R. Ross, State Extension Service, Cor 
vallis, Ore. 

Harry W. Woodward, State Department of 
Giame, Fish and Parks, Pierre, S. Dak. 

This committee is charged with the following 
duties: 

1. To set the date of the election 
10 is the date.) 

2. To provide for at least two candidates for 


December 


the office of president, and at least nine candi- 
dates for membership on the Council. 

3. To receive separate nominating petitions 
for the office of president and for each member 
of the Council, and to supplement such petitions 
when necessary with other nominations in order 
to comply with item 2 above, 

The Nominating Committee will make no nom 
inations of its own unless the voting membership 
fails to make the required minimum number of 
nominations by petition. Voting members should 
accordingly get busy and make their own nomi 


nations 


Nominations Received 
Up to the time of going to press with this 
issue, the following nominations had been re 
ceived 
For President 
Evans, U. S. Forest 


(Southeastern Section. 


Charles F. Service, At 


lanta, Ga. 
For the Council 
Blackwell, Louisiana Polytechnic 
Ruston, La. (Gulf States Section. ) 
Frank H. Kaufert, University of Minnesota. 
St. Paul, Minn Valley 
Section. ) 
E. W. Littlefield, New York Cons« ition De 
partment, Albany, N. Y. (New York section. ) 


Llovd P. 


Institute, 


Upper Mississij*pi 
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Stuart Moir, Western Forestry and Conserva- 
tion Association, Portland, Ore. (Columbia Riv- 
er Section. ) 

Gordon D. Marckworth, University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, Wash. (Puget Sound Section. ) 
McIntire, Forestry, 
Michigan Department of Conservation, Lansing, 
Mich. (Central States Section. ) 

Earl Porter, International Paper Company. 
Mobile, Ala. (Southeastern Section. ) 


George 3S. Division of 


6 5 % % 


The Coming Election of Fellows. How 
Fellow Nominations Are Made 


All Members (formerly Senior Members) and 
Fellows of the Society are hereby advised that 
nominations for the grade of Fellow are now 
The election of Fellows will be held at 
the time of the Society’s regular biennial elec- 
tion next December 10. 

As defined by the Constitution (Article III, 
Section 6), ‘‘Fellows shall 
standing achievement as leaders in responsible 
directive or distinctive individual work of a 
fruitful character. They shall be elected from 
the Members and shall be engaged in forestry 
work at the time of their election.’’ 


open. 


be foresters of out- 


Nominations Are Made by Petition 

The procedure for placing Members in nomi- 
nation for the grade of Fellow is by petition. 
The Society has no printed form for this pur- 
pose, the petition may be typewritten thus: 

‘**We, the undersigned Members and Fellows 
of the Society of American Foresters, hereby 
nominate to the grade of Fellow 
for the regular election of 1949.’’ 

Remember these simple rules: 

1. A petition may not name more than one 
candidate. 

2. It must be signed by 25 Members or Fel- 
Jows in good standing. 

3. It should be accompanied by a factual, not 
eulogistic, biographical sketch of at least 200 
words giving an account of his professional ea- 
reer and accomplishments. 

4. It must be received in the executive office 
of the Society in Washington, D. C., not later 
than October 15. 

The executive employees of the Society cannot 
be responsible for obtaining signatures on par- 
tially completed petitions or on petitions incom. 
plete by reason of unacceptable signatures (that 
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is, Signatures of other than Members and Fel- 


lows in good standing 


Election Procedure 

Kellows are not elected by the membership 

at large, but by a board of electors which con- 

sist of all present Fellows and the present Coun- 

cil A Fellow 
has but one vote 

A form of preferential voting is prescribed by 


Council member who is also a 


the Constitution and Bylaws by which the elec- 
tors indicate first, second, and third choices. The 
system is described in Bylaw 21. To win election 


a candidate must receive an affimative vote of 


not less than one-half the total eligible votes cast. 


Significance of the Grade 


The highest distinction that can be conferred 
by the Society, this 
eutstanding achieve- 
their 


on a member grade is 


awarded in recognition of 
ment. Fellows do not pay increased dues; 
dues are the same as those of Members 
Since the Society was founded in 1900, there 
Fellows elected At the 


time the number of living Fellows is 50 


present 
Since 


have been 66 
the last election in December 1947, four Fellows 
have died: William G. Howard of New York; 
Aldo Leopold of Wisconsin; G. A. Pearson of 
Hugo Winkenwerder of Wash- 


Arizona; and 


ington 

List of Fellows 
Fellows The 
is domiciled and the 


roster of follows 


The 


state in which each Fellow 


current 


vear of his election are shown after his name 


1f4s, 
etts. 1948, 
1940, 
nd. 1940 
1940 


Coffman, Jol 
Dana, Samuel 
Eldredge, I ‘ ° 
Arthur F ‘alifor . 1940. 

1942 


Fischer, 
Frothingham, E 
Gifford, John C 
Gill, Tom. District f Co 
, James W. Orego 
Granger, C. M 


California 
1942. 
umbia. 
1944 
Columbia. 
1918 
1918 


1948 
Girard 
District of 1946 
Graves, Henry S. Connecticut. 

Greeley, William B. Washington. 
Guthrie, J. D. Virginia. 1942. 

Hall, William L. Arkansas. 1940 


Hawes, Austin F. Connectieut. 1939 
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1942. 
1939, 


Hawley, Ralph C, Connecticut. 
Holmes, J. S. North Carolina, 
Hosmer, Ralph 8. New York. 
Illick, J. S New York 1946, 
Jeffers, D. S. Idaho. 1948, 
Kinney, J. P. District of Columbia 
Koch, Montana. 1940. 
Korstian, Clarence F. North Carolina. 1942 
Lowdermilk, Walter C. California. 1948, 
MacDonald, G. B. 1944. 
Marsh, R. E. District of Columbia 
Martin, Clyde S. Washington. 1948. 
Mason, D. T 1948, 
Mulford, Walter. California 
Munger, T. T 1946. 
Peavy, G. W 1939 
Peek, Allen S 1946 
John FP. Maryland. 1948 
Schmitz, Henry Minnesota 1940 
Distriet of Columbia. 
Texas, 1946 

N. New Hampshire 1o4e 
New Yorl 1939 


Distriet of C 


1942, 


Elers. 


lowa 


1948 


Oregon. 
1939, 
Oregor 
Oregon. 
Colorado, 
Preston, 
Show, S. B. 1948 
Siecke, E. O 
Sparhawk, W. 
Spring, Samuel N 
Watts, Lyle F 
Winslow, C. P. 
Wirt, Geo 


1946, 
1942 


olumbia 


District of Columbia. 


ge H. Pennsylvania. 1948 


Zon, Raphael Mint 


191s 
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Second Petition Delays Referendum 
Authorized By the Council 

Last October a petition signed by 125 voting 
members of the Society was submitted to the 
Council 
to authorize a referendum on a provision of 
Senate bill 580 of the 80th which 
would have permitted the 
462,000 acres of national forest in Oregon from 
the U. S. Forest Service to the Bureau of Land 
Management of the Department of the Interior 

This petition, together with certain explana 


The petitioners requested the Council 


Congress 


transfer of some 


tory material, was published in the JOURNAL OF 
Forestry for February 1949 153-155 
At a meeting of the Council, held in Boston 
last December, the referendum was approved 
The executive secretary was instructed to sub- 


pages 


mit it to the Society membership for mail vote 
in accordance with Article VII, Section 3 of 
the Constitution and Bylaw 54. Moreover, the 
Council directed that when the ballot was mailed 
out, it should be accompanied by explanatory 
statements in opposition to, as well as in support 
of, the petition so that when voting the mem 
bers might have both sides of the question. 
3vlaw 54 provides that referendum ballots 
shall be mailed out only after the members have 
received at least two issues of the JoURNAL sub- 
sequent to the original publication of the pro- 
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Inasmuch as original publication oe- 
curred in the February issue, April was the 
earliest month that the ballots could have been 
distributed. Plans were accordingly made in the 


pe sal 


Society’s executive office to send out the ballots 
in April 


A Second Petition Submitted 


However, shortly after the February issue of 
the JouRNAL was delivered, a second petition, 
dated February 16, 1949, was initiated in the 
River and submitted to the 
It requests the Council not to submit 
vote, 
action on the proposed referendum. 


Columbia Section 
Couneil 
its intention Is to stop 


This peti- 


the issue to and 


tion, which is self-explanatory, follows: 


It has come to the attention of the Committee on 
Professional Policy and Ethics of the Columbia River 
Section of the Society of American Foresters that the 
Council has approved a referendum on Senate Bill 
580 of the 80th Congress (Senate Bill 148 of the 81st 
Congress), which provides for the transfer of the so- 
called controverted lands from the Department of Agri- 
culture to the Department of the Interior and for the 
subsequent exchange of forest lands between these 
two agencies. We, the undersigned members of the 
Committee on Professional Policy and Ethics of the 
Columbia River Section of the Society of American 
Foresters, together with the following voting mem- 
bers of the Society, hereby petition the Council to 
desist and refrain from submitting this controversial, 
political and nonprofessional issue to the vote of the 
membership at large. We »°se our position on the con- 
tention that the subject does not come within the 
purview of Article II of the Constitution of the So 
ciety 


Spencer B, 
J. A. Hall 
John H. Hann 
Robert W. Harris 
os Lloyd Hayes 
sever Marvin L. Helland 
Bigles Karl D. Henze 
H. Blackerby B. E. Holtby 
George E, R. C. Howell 
Philip A Wayne G. Hubbard 
W. Hl. Christy \. J. Jaenicke 
George W. Churehi Gieorge A 
A. P. Collins Floyd A. 
L. L. Colvill R. M. 
R. W.C% R. S. 
Owen P 
William A. 
Herman (. Dill 
J. R. Dilworth 
John C. Dozier 
R. C. Elmgren Paul F. Liniger 
Sherman Feiss Walter H. Lund 
R. L. Furniss A. R. 
Lawrence C, E. H. 
James Ww Ralph 


Gross 


H. Barnes 
Bedwell 


Bradshaw 


Briegleb 


James 
Johnson 
Kallander 
Kearns 

Dahl Kirkpatrick 
Gene D. Knudson 
Edward 8S. Kotok 
Charles H. Ladd 


Charles S 


ywlin 
Cramer 


Davies 


Lewis 


Lundeen 
Mac Daniels 
Marlatt 


Gangle 
Girard 


E. H. Marshall 
Larry T. Marshall 
David T. Mason 
E. E. Matson 
Calvin D. Maus 
Carl E. Mayer Roy R. Silen 
W. F. MeCulloch James E, Sowder 
Austin D. MeReynolds G 
S. T. Moore Bruce 
Floyd L. Moravets 7. es 
William G. Morris L. L. 
Vance L. Morrison 
H. I. Nettleton 
Fred W. Newell 
Charles E, Ogle r. G. Taylor 

L. B. Pagter Gail M. Thomas 
William N. Parke Edwin Tippner 
Alvin L. Parker R. T. Titus 

H. R. Charles E. Tyler 
George W. Peavy T. M. Tyrrell 

Joseph F. Pechanee W. I. West 

M. J. Pike W. W. Wetzel 

T. B. Plair J. M. Whiteside 
Robert B. Pope Albert Wiesendanger 
W. E. Ragland R. C. Wilson 

Charles E, Reynolds Kendall B. Wood 
C. W. Richen John B. Woods, Jr 
Charles A. Rindt Ernest Wright 

A. K. Roberts R. A. Yoder 


Nelson S. Rogers 
Wm. Ruhmann 
Robert H. Ruth 
Paul M. Sanders 
Fred J. Sandoz 


Spaur 
Starker 

Starker 
Stewart 

Storm 


Darryl E., 
Elmer Surdam 
B. Sam Taylor 


Patterson 


Constitutional Procedure 


At this point certain provisions of the So- 
ciety’s Articles of Incorporation, Constitution, 
and Bylaws must be studied in order to compre- 
hend the unusual 
brought about by the second petition. The fol- 


somewhat circumstances 
lowing quoted extracts comprise all the perti- 
nent sections of the Constitution and Bylaws 

“The 


particular business and objects of the Society 


From the Articles of Incorporation. 
are to encourage a broad and constructive prac- 
tice of forestry; to stimulate research and a- 
chievement in the science of forestry; and to 
advance the profession of forestry through co- 
operative thought and a spirit of solidarity 
among foresters.”’ 

From the Constitution, Article II. ‘‘The ob- 
jects of this Society shall be to represent, ad- 
vance, and protect the interests and standards 
of the profession of forestry, to provide a medi- 
um for exchange of professional thought, and 
to promote the science, practice, and standards 
of forestry in America.”’ 

From the Constitution, Article VII, Section 
3. **Any action of the Council may be brought 
before the Society at large on written petition of 
not less than fifty voting members. This pro- 
vision shall not apply to jurisdiction over cases 
of disciplinary action nor to administrative mat- 
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ters, including the appointment or dismissal of 
the Executive Secretary, in which cases the deci- 
sion of the Council shall be final.”’ 

From Bylaw 54. **The Council shall as need 
arises formulate and publish statements express- 
ing the position or attitude of the Society on 
matters coming under the provision of Article 
Ll of the Constitution. On any subjects on which 
the membership has voted through a referendum, 
statements shall be in with 
thus taken by The 
Council may on its own initiative refer any such 


contormance 
the Society. 


such 


the position 


statements to the membership for batlot, and 
shall do so in case of valid appeal from its action, 
when taken with 
Artiele VII, 


from the date of receipt of said appeal the Coun 


by members in conformity 


See. 3, unless within two months 
cil decides to adopt the position of the peti 
tioners. 

‘*Referendum ballots when required by the 
above procedure shall be mailed only after the 
members have received at least two issues of the 
JouRNAL and S.A.F. AFFAIRS subsequent to 
the original publication of the proposals. Dis 
cussions of such proposals should preferably ap- 
pear in these publications, but if deemed neces- 
sary by the Council or by the proponents brief 
The 


final date for receiving ballots shall be five weeks 


summaries may also accompany the ballot 


from the date of mailing the same, and this final 
date shall be indicated on the ballot 

‘* Appeal against actions or positions taken by 
the Council shall not operate as an injunction 
against said action in matters of immediate im 
portance as affecting public or other measures 
in which delay might cause the Society and pro 
fession to suffer damage, and in which the Coun 
cil has reasonable grounds for believing that it 
represents the majority opinion of the members, 
or on which the Society has previously deter 
mined its position. The right of appeal by peti- 
tion of a small group shall not thus operate to 
thwart the purposes of the Society as interpreted 
by the elected Couneil, but in ab 
sence of voluntary submission of a referendum 


shall serve, 


by the Council, to bring about a determination, 
after proper discussion and deliberation by the 
membership, of any action of the Council as de 


fined in Article VII, See. 3.°’ 


Legal Opinion Obtained 


In order to aid the Council in reaching a deci 
sion as to the proper course of action to follow 
it was believed desirable to submit the problen 
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posed by the conflicting petitions to an im 
partial referee for a legal interpretation of the 
Constitution and Bylaws. Counse! was there 
fore sought from Julius Kahn of New York City, 
a practicing attorney at law, a graduate for 
ester, and a Member of the Society. Mr. Kahn 
has never had governmental or industrial econ 
nections in forestry. He had previously made 
studies of the Constitution and Bylaws of our 
Society, as well as those of other professional 
societies, in connection with the development of 
our recently adopted code of ethies. 

In Mareh Mr. Kahn submitted his legal opin 
ion which is summarized as follows: 

1. The referendum authorized by the Council 
is consistent with the Society’s Articles of In 
corporation and the Constitution. ‘‘It is pro 
fessional activity for a professional society to 
deliberate on the public questions in its field. . 

2. Orderly procedure requires that the second 


petition be disposed of before the proposed ref 


erendum 

3. The ballot can be arranged so as to provide 
first for a vote on the appeal, and second for a 
vote on the referendum 

4. Should the second petition be sustained by 
the membership, no further consideration would 
be given to the referendum 

5. Should the second petition be rejected, the 
referendum would then proceed as originally 


aut horized 
The Council's Decision 


As of April 7. all members of the Council had 
studied the problem and had submitted their 
votes to President Martin. The Council’s de 
cision was nine to one in favor of following the 
legal procedure recommended by Mr. Kahn 

In accordance therewith, two ballots will be 
designed and mailed out together to provide for 
two votes 1) on the question as to whether or 
not the referendum should be held, and (2) on 
itself 
majority of 


the referendum 
Should a 
the proposed 


decide 
further 


those voting 


against referendum, no 
consideration will be given to it 
Should a majority of those voting decide in 
favor of the proposed referendum, the votes on 
the referendum itself will then be counted 
Although superficially it may appear that the 
two ballots are mutually exclusive, such is not 
necessarily the case. For example, certain mem- 
bers might desire to support the principle of 
right of petition, thus voting to hold the ref 
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erendum; but at the same time they might dis- 
agree with the purpose of the referendum and 
against it. other 
might conceivably desire to take a stand against 
holding referenda on such issues, thus voting 
‘*no’’ on the first proposition; but voting ‘‘yes’’ 
on the second ballot on the basis that if the ref- 
is held after all, they want to be 
counted against transfer of national forest land. 


vote Conversely, members 


erendum 


In short, all members will be urged to vote on 
both ballots. 

In order to comply with Bylaw 54, two issues 
of the JOURNAL, subsequent to this one, must ap- 
pear before the ballots may be mailed out. Ac- 
cordingly, the ballots cannot be distributed be 
fore August. 


New Bill Introduced 
Senator Guy Cordon of Oregon has introduced 
bill in Congress relating to the O & C 
It is S. 148 and has been referred to the 
Committee on Interior and Insular Affairs. 
This bill is reprinted as follows for the infor 
will later be 


a new 


lands 


mation of voting members who 


asked to ballot on the referendum. 


Be it enacted by the Senate and House of Representa 
tives of the United States of America in 
sembled, That for the purposes of the Act entitled ‘‘ An 
Act relating to the revested Oregon and California Rail 
road and reeonveyed Coos Bay Wagon Road grant lands, 
situated in the State of Oregon,’’ approved August 28, 
1937 (50 Stat. 874), the authority of the Seeretary of 
the Interior respect to the administration of the 
revested and Railroad grant lands 
shall be deemed to extend to, among other lands, all the 
unpatented lands in the odd-numbered sections included 
within the indemnity limits of the grant made to such 
railroad by the Act of July 25, 1866 (14 Stat. 239), as 
amended, and for which payment made by the 
United States to such railroad or its successors in in 
terest under the Act of June %, 1916 (39 Stat. 218), ex 
cept the portions of such unpatented lands which have 
been specifically placed under the jurisdiction of an ex 
ecutive department (other than the Department of the 
Interior) since June 9, 1916, by an Act of Congress. 

Sec. 2. The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary 
of Agriculture are authorized and 
practicable after the enactment of this Act, to exchange 
idministrative jurisdiction of revested Oregon and Cali 
fornia Railroad grant Bay 
Wagon Road grant lands lying within the boundaries of 
iny national forest, and national-forest lands of approxi 
exchange 
the administration of the lands will be facilitated: Pro 
vided, That the said national-forest lands, administrative 
jurisdiction of which is transferred to the Secretary of 
the Interior, shall be exeluded from the national 
ind shall subject to administration under the 
provisions of law as the revested or reconveyed 
lands in exchange for which they were transferred, and 
the revested or reconveved lands, administrative jurisdic 
tion of which is transferred to the Seeretary of Agri 
culture, shall become a part of the national forest with 
in the boundaries of which they are situated and subject 


Congress as 


with 


Oregon California 


was 


directed, as soon as 


lands or reconveyed Coos 


mately equal aggregate value, when by such 


forest 
become 


same 


to administration under the laws applicable to such na 


503 


tional forest: Provided further, That the revested or re 
conveyed lands and the national-forest lands, administra 
tive jurisdiction of which is exchanged in any county, 
shall be approximately equal aggregate value: Provided 
further, That those certain revested Oregon and Cali 
fornia Railroad grant lands, described in the Acts of 
February 11, 1920 (41 Stat. 405), September 22, 1922 
(42 Stat. 1019), and June 4, 1936 (49 Stat. 1460), shall, 
for the purpose of exchange under the terms of this 
section, be deemed to be revested Oregon and California 
Railroad grant lands and subject to exchange for na 
tional-forest lands. The exchanges provided for herein 
shall in each case be evidenced by an order signed by 
the Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agri 
culture and such orders shall be transmitted to the Di 
vision of the Federal Register for filing and publication. 


ERE 


S.A.F. Division of Forest-Wildlife 
Management Meeting 


The Division of Forest-Wildlife Management 
held a meeting in conjunction with the Four- 
teenth North American Wildlife Conference on 
March 8, 1949, in Washington. 
and a number of present. Vice 
Chairman R. M. Rutherford presided. R. T 
King briefly reported on the December meeting 
of the Division at Boston. His complete report 
on that meeting will be published in the Pro- 
Vice Chairman Rutherford referred 
to the published report of the St. Louis meeting 
of the Division published in the May, 1948 issue 
of the JOURNAL. 

The subject of the meeting was the problem of 


Thirty members 


guests were 


ceedings. 


placing a dollars-and-cents value on wildlife 
This is one of the many intangibles with which 
In the limited 
time available, only one proposal was discussed 
Rudolph Dieffenbach, U. S. Department of the 
Interior, Fish and Wildlife Service, presented 
the proposed ‘‘Current Procedures for Evaluat- 
ing Fish and Wildlife Resources and Unresolved 
Problems Attaching Thereto.’’ He pointed out 
the charge from Congress in Publie Law 739 
This law requires that the Fish and Wildlife 
Service with the states investigate all federal 


foresters must necessarily deal. 


water developments, including those operating 
under federal permit to determine the effects of 
these on fish and wildlife. The report on these 
investigations is required to be an integral part 
As a part of 
this investigation, an attempt is made to place 
a cash value on part of the present wildlife 
population. This is contrasted with the esti- 
mated wildlife population after the proposed in- 
stallations are made. 


of any report on these projects. 
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It was pointed out that the values of anadro- 
mous fish and of fur animals is easy to obtain 
from commercial The valuation of 
sport animals is more difficult. In the face of 
criticisms of some economists, and support from 


records. 


others, the only usable base proposed so far is 
the expenditure by sportsmen assessed against 
the hunting bag. 
offer no alternate base, therefore it will probably 


Those opposed to this base 
be used. The details of arriving at these bases 
were explained. 

In the discussion following this paper, 
were a number of questions on the operation of 
the 
agencies in working with major water manipula- 


there 


law requiring cooperation between federal 


tions. Such cooperation has been forthcoming 
and no misunderstandings have arisen. 
Concerning wildlife valuation, it seemed to be 
the opinion of the meeting that while the pro- 
posed system had shortcomings, it did offer com- 
parable bases for these purposes. Since no more 


accurate methods were possible, it should be 
used 

At the 
the point that the JouRNAL needs more articles 
wildlife for 


this subject was promised and the interest of the 


close of the meeting, Mr. Clepper made 


on forest Publication papers on 
membership assured 
RicHarD M. May, 


Necretary. 


be 


Report of Ozark Section Meeting 
March I1 and 12, 1949 


The meeting was held at the LaFayette Hotel, 


1949. 


were 


Mareh 11 
and 


and 12, 


guests 


Little Rock, Ark. on 
Approximately 95 
present ; of this number 40 represented industry, 
40 were and 15 
from either as 


members 


from governmental services, 


came educational institutions 
faculty or students in forestry. 
Following the group 
on a conducted tour of the Southwest Manufac- 
turing Company in Little Rock by the owner, 
Fred Venner. The main plant makes baseball 
bats and a new addition is manufacturing metal 


registration was taken 


boats 

After lunch the meeting proper got underway 
in the hotel with the presentation of a paper by 
C. R. Lockard on the work being done by the 
Southern Forest Experiment Station in the field 
of industrial research in conjunction with the 
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Forest Products Laboratory in Madison. After 
this Arthur Bruce of the E. L. Bruce Lumber 
Company, Memphis, gave a talk on markets 
and conversion in the lumber industry. This part 
of the meeting was closed by W. L. Hall of Hot 
Springs who outlined the changes that have 
taken place in forests and forestry in southwest 
Arkansas and southeast Oklahoma during the 
past twenty-five vears. 

Entertainment at the banquet consisted of a 
wildlife film and talk given by Tom Mull of the 
Arkansas Game and Fish All 
agreed the film on wild duck in south Arkansas 


Commission 


to be the best wild life photography any of us 
had seen. 
Saturday morning was devoted to a business 
meeting 
JoHn C. BURWELL, 


Necretary. 
& os & 


Northern Rocky Mountain Section 
News 

S. Blair Hutchison and Donald N. Matthews 
of the U.S. Forest Service spoke to the Seetion 
at the January meeting. They summarized their 
116-page report on the Development of a Blister 
Rust Control Policy for the National Forests in 
the Inland Empire, Station Paper No. 16, 
Northern Rocky Mountain and Range 
Experiment Station 


Forest 


that the control of 


considerably 


The two speakers said 
blister rust more 
expensive than was originally estimated. Thev 
concluded, however, after studying the 


is going to be 


have 
value of white pine to the regional economy and 
the nation as a high quality wood, that the publie 
is more than justified in going ahead with blister 
rust control. In fact, they recommend proceed- 
ing with blister rust control program on a larger 
scale than in recent vears. 

soth men emphasized very strongly the neces 
sity for closely coordinating blister rust control 
work 


forest management 


They pointed, also, to 


measures with other 
in the white pine stands 
the need for speeding up research work in hor 
mone sprays for the purpose of reducing the 
cost of control measures. Experiments with these 
sprays in killing Ribes plants, the alternate host, 
are very promising. 

The February meeting was highlighted by an 
dissertation on the 


interesting dendrological 
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occurrence of cottonwoods in Montana. Wilfred 
W. White, former U. S. forest supervisor in 
Region 1, was the speaker and related his per- 
sonal observations. 

Mr. White estimated that 
8,000 miles of the principal river valleys and 
streams of the state in his cottonwood studies. 
Black cottonwood, Populus trichocarpa, to his 
observation, is confined in Montana pretty much 
to the western portion of the state, but it is also 
to be found sparsely in Wyoming which is not 


he has covered 


shown on some distribution maps. 

Mr. White said that leaf identification of 
cottonwood is often controversial, sinee the 
leaves alter their shape throughout the growing 
season and also show marked differences through- 
Ile outlined his technique for 
positive identification by examination of the 
Ile pointed out that black cotton- 
wood possesses a 3-valved seed pod; whereas, 
balm of Gilead, P. tacamahaca var candicans 


has a 2-valved pod. 


out the erown 


seed pods. 


and related 
species in Montana and the considerations in- 


Increased use of cottonwood 
volved in their management helped stir the un- 
usual interest in Mr. White’s talk. 

A diseussion of the range research program in 
the United States was the topic of E. J. Wool- 
folk, speaker at the March meeting. Mr. Wool- 
folk is chief of the Division of Range Manage 
ment at the Northern Rocky Mountain 
and Range Experiment Station. 


Forest 


Range research furnishes knowledge and 
guides, otherwise obtainable only through costly 
and prolonged trial and error methods, for the 
intelligent use of range lands. The growth of 
this science has been retarded by the slow reali- 
zation that more basic facts were essential to the 
highest sustained use of the Nation’s range 
resouree, he said. 

The various range investigations under way 
at nine regional experiment stations were out- 
lined by Mr. Woolfolk. He stated that range 
research is organized along three main lines; 
namely, grazing management, artificial revegeta- 
tion, and range forage investigations. A fourth, 
noxious range plant control, was initiated at 
the Southwestern Station two years ago. 

The the talk 
around such topies as airplane seeding, pellet 
and interrelation- 


diseussion tollowing centered 


seeding, big game-livestoeck 
ships. 


BEN M. Hvey, 
Reporter. 
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Foresters’ Code of Ethics Printed and 
Available for Framing 


The code of ethics for the forestry profession, 
adopted by letter ballot of the Society member- 
ship last fall, has been appropriately printed for 
framing. 

It has been legibly and attractively printed in 
two colors, black and green, on heavy paper, 13 
inches by 20 inches in size. 

Many foresters will want to display a copy of 
this attractive document their offices. 
Any member may obtain it at cost by writing to 
the Society ’s headquarters in Washington, D. C. 

Each member requesting a copy is asked to 
remit the nominal charge of 25 cents to cover the 
cost of printing, postage, and mailing tube. 


code in 


Order vours today. 


BRR 


Names Dropped from Membership 
Roll’ 


In accordance with the bylaws of the Society 
all terminations of membership are published. 
I urge every member of the Society to check 
the list of “Dropped for nonpayment” and 
write to those whom he knows personally. 
Space does not permit the listing of addresses. 
If you do not know or your Section officers can- 
not give them to you they are available from 
the Society’s office. 

HENRY CLEPPER, 
Evrecutive Secretary. 
Affiliate 


Markham, Alton M. 
Wright, Howard 8. 


Deceased 


Fellow 
Howard, Wm. G. 
Pearson, G. A. 

Member 
Anderson, Lionel C, 
Billings, C. L. 
Brewster, Donald R. 


Associate 
Houghton, Augustus 8. 
Treyz, G. Victor 


Resigned in Good 


Calkins, Hugh G. 
Dorman, Lester H. 
Haines, Roscoe 
Matthews, D. M. 
Murphy, H. A. 
Wales, H. Basil 
Weber, H. G. 
Wilson, Sinelair A. 
Junior 
Bedford, Jack M., Jr. 
Haskell, Frank E. 
Jones, Harold H., Jr. 
Pearce, John 
Taylor, George R 
Welch, Jack 


Since publication in the 


ESTRY. 


Standing 


Member 
Ahrenholz, Frederick W. 
Anderson, Clarke A. 
Baldwin, Donald D. 
Byers, Theodore K. 
Clocker, Everett H. 
Davis, Joseph J. 
Dieffenbach, Rudolph 
Furst, Frederick Wm. 
Gramling, Joseph R. 
Gray, Allen R. 
Janouch, Karl L. 
MeDonald, John E. 
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MeNutt, Jack J. 
Merrill, Harry R. 
Middour, J. C. 
Miller, Harold W. 
Myers, R. V. 
Nellis, J. C. 

Nelson, Jesse W. 
Nordstrom, George 
Painter, Wayne F 
Parker, Sterling E. 
Pearce, Irving F. 
Pike, Joseph B., Jr. 
Provencher, Paul 
Rams¢ y, Guy R 
Rapraeger, Elmer F 
Segersten, A. A. 
Sellers, Victor O 
Arthur C. 
, Liter E. 

, Harold M. 


Swanson, 


Silvius, 
Spe nee 


Stratte 


ritus, 
Var 
Web 


Junior 


\aron, M. Isador 
Angus, C. B 
Armstrong, Jr., J. O. 
Bagley, Walter T. 
Baker, Richard C 
Baker, Robert N 
Beard, J. Austin 
Blake, Joseph 
Blanks, Herbert 
Breen, John E 
Bremicker, Joel H. 
Buxton, Dale J. 


ich ird 


Harry 


M 


um, Robert 
! Paul H 

Fallman, John A. 
Fenby, Edwin J 
Fiedler, Howard W 
Fore, Boyd, Jr 
Fox, Charles E 
Ginter, Paul L 
Gottschalk, F. W 
Harry D. 
Halbrook, Quiney X 
Hansen, J. Deloy 
Harbison, Donald E 
Harden, 
Harrington, C. L. 
Harris, Ernest A 
Hector, Fred L 
Holbrook, Edwar 
Humbert, John J 
Janowski, Albert F 
Johnson, Riehard C 
Kauppinen, Tyyri E 


Edward Wesley 


Kempf, Luntpuid W. 
Kineaid, Eugene H. 
Knoblauch, Charles J. 
Kriss, Paul B. 
Krofchek, Andrew W. 
Kuehner, Roy C 
Lagemann, Albert T 
Lane, Loren E., 

Lee, George R. 
Lister, P. B 


Lyda, E. M. 


McMahon, Thomas F., Jr. 


Marion, Edmund 
Middleton, Robert L 
Milius, Hans C, 
Miller, John C. 
Miller, Samuel L 
Mitchell, Yale 
Mothersbaugh, C. E., Jr. 
Moyer, Paul E. 
Musante, Charles J 
Myers, Robert M 
Nelson, Ben 
Nicholson, James A. 
Nord, Eamor C., 
Overholt, David P. 
Pearson, L. Everett 
Perpich, Tony F. 
Harmel M 
Pickford, G. D. 
Pitsker, Philip A 
Price, William L. 
Quick, Horace F. 
Radford, Arthur L 
Rapp, William H. 
Rattle, Paul S., Jr 
Reagin, Charles E. 
Robinson, Donald H 
Rumazza, O. Lawrence 
Salato, Michael A. 
Louis N. A 
Settel, Sylvan 
Shaver, Raymond A 
Sill, Ravmond P 
Simon, Robert G 
Smith, Edwin E 
Smith, Lyle F 
Stanford, Jack A 
Stark, Anthony E 
Stock, Merlin R. 
Frederick M 
Swank, Wendell G 
Syska, Arthur D. 
Tallmon, Willard B 
Tucker, A. M. 
Uhlhorn, C. F. 
Walker, E. H. 
Walker, Frederick R 
Walker, Robert Hugh 
Wallihan, Ellis F. 
Walters, Stanley C 
Welch, William E. 
Weston, Stanlev J 
Williams, Alva B 
Williams, Roger 
Williams, Dr. Simor 


Petersor " 


Seemann, 


Stone 


Affiliate 


Beebe, John C 

Edin, Ralph J. 
Szuszitzkv, Veldon P 
Walker, Melville A 


Associate 
Bess, Henry A 
Chandler, Robert F., Jr. 
Hopkins, H. T., Jr. 
Munson, Spencer M. 
Nielson, R. D. 
Slye, Raymond 
Swingle, Charles F. 


Resigned in Arrears 


Member 
Mottet, Arthur L. 
Petheram, H. D. 


Junior 
Allyn, William J. 
Burwell, Robert W. 
Byassee, James F. 
Clifton, Gordon K, 
Langford, Daniel B. 
Morgan, William D. 
Oreutt, Charles, Jr 
Orr, Gilbert MeMa 
Petersen, W. G. 
Rulison, Donald E 
Harry Melvin 
Andrew 


Seott, 


Singley, J. 


Dropped, Nonpayment 
of Dues 


Member 
Barron, Melvin E 
Bradshaw, Ray M. 
Erieson, Eric, Jr., 
Hodge, G. H. 
Milnes, George S 
Moll, Wilford P 
Northup, George H. 
Phillips, J. Elbert 
Pierson, Royale K 
Schaeffer, Charles H 
Shulley, Frederick J 
Spain, W. W. 
Spencer, M. S. 
rhoresen, Car] T. 
Walley, J. M. 
Wood, Richard A. 


Junior 
Anderson, Roan C, 
Andrews, Stuart R. 
Arnold, Frederick J 
Astle, Walter S. 
Barron, Keith V. 
Sattell, Samuel M. 
Beatty, E. W. 
sSeck, Roy R. 
Bigsby, Gerald W 
Boutwell, Lewis 8S. 
Boyns, Charles F 
Bradley, Roy L 
Budelier, C. J. 
Bynum, Clyde H 
Calef, Jeremiah F. 
Calhoun, John C. 
Carter, Vietor I. 
Clark, W. Kimball 
Conrad, Norman H. 
DesForges, Van Vranken 


Dolgaard, Sam 
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Ebert, Arthur J, 
Epstein, Herbert L. 
Everett, Charles M 
Findlay, John D 
Finlinson, Rich L 
Ford, R. E. 

Forsman, John S. 
Fulton, William 8 
Gable, Thomas O 
Geiger, Harold W. 
Gibson, Daniel E 
Haderle, John A 
Hartsock, Charles M., Jr 
Heffelfinger, Vernon E 
Herkenham, Norman B 
Hodgin, Floyd M. 
Howard, Winston B 
Hunter, Gerald Robert 
Jacobs, Alfred H. 
Johnson, Raymond E 
Jones, John D. 
Keeling, Robert F. 
Kellstedt, Paul A 
Kocher, Ernest F 
Lepley, Thomas C. 
Lesselbaum, Harold R 
Lewis, Perle 

Lillevig, Carlyle J 
Little, C. Olin 

Lueas, Broder F 
Lundh, Rov W 

Makel, Carl Alfred 
Mann, James M. 
Marcus, Murray 
Margosan, Richard 
Martin, Festus 

May, William W 
Mealey, Robert H 
Miller, Warren G 
Moir, Arthur D. 
Myers, Melvin C 
Myers, Myron 8. 
Nelson, H trold 
Ohl, Thomas H 
Packard, Henry D. 
Parsons, Frank Douglas 
Pastornak, Milton 
Paton, Andrew 
Peneton James E 
Plowden, John G. 
Price, Lawrence H. 
Ramsdell, Richard 7 
Rohn, Don C 

Ryder, Edwin Witma) 
Saville, Richard M 
Schierbaum, Donald 1] 
Seott, Charles O 
Severanee, Donald S 
Shavlor, L. LeRoy 
Short, Robert D. 
Smith, John E 
Sovulewski, Robert 
Spooner, Charles S., Jr 
Stacey, Edgar T. 
Stearns, A. C. 

Stevens, Wingate T 
Stover, Harold G 
Swift, Ralph J 
Thomas, Julian R 
Thomson, Stanley 

Van, Stratton H. 
Verduin, Willard Prince 
Whitehurech, Gale M 
Wilson, Thomas A 


Albert 
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Associate 
Foley, Joseph 
Hallauer, Frank J. 
Hornaday, Fred EF 


Affiliate 
Dare, Clarence E. 
Houghton, Gilbert M 
McCoy, Thomas F., Jr. 
MeLees, John R. 
Mitchell, Milton R. Markham, 
Myers, Paul D. Shipman, Jack K. 


ERE 
Elections to Membership 


gen 8. 


Kelsey, F. B., Ind. 
Livens, W. H., Mo. 
Logan, B. A., Canada. 
MaeAllister, J. G., Ind. 
Mallery, W. T., Ore. 
Maycock, C. P., Alaska 
MecGinnies, W. J., Utah. 
Mogren, E. W., Minn. 
Moreland, D. E., N. C. 
Morgan, R. S., Idaho 
Morlock, J. F., Ariz. 


Member 
Baisinger, D. H., Ore. 
Burke, M. H., Ore. 
Colvill, L. L., Ore. 
Colwell, W. L., Jr., Calif. 
Dick, J., Ore. 

Green, B., Ill. 
Liming, F. G., Mo. 
Mullin, G. B. P., N. H 
Romeiser, G. C., D. C. 
Romnes, R., Wis. 


Rowbury, J. G., Ore. 
Seeley, H. M., Minn. 
Zettle, D. G., Mich. 


Reinstated 


Junior 
grown, L. R., Pa. 
Wells, S. D., Wis. 
Young, (. M., Hawaii. 


sowman, E. 
Brenneman, W. S., 
Chern, J., Minn. 
Chrisler, D., Md. 

Associate Cooper, L. J., Ore. 
Bray, J. M., N. Y. Cunningham, G. R., Pa 
Davidson, R. W., Md Dick, M. R., Wash. 

Fowler, M. E., Md Durham, G. V., N. C. 
Legett, Albert A., Easton, M. H., Ore 
Hodge, W. C., Mont 
Holmes, C. A., Minn. 
Judson, G. M., Tex. 


Affiliate E., Ariz. Nugent, B. A., 8S. C 
Christiansen, P. C., Wis Mich. O’Donnell, J. E., Jr., Me. 
Walde, E. S., Minn. Phillips, H. D., N. ¥. 

: E Rehfeldt, R. F., Ariz. 
Richards, R. E., N. Y. 
Sanderson, J. E., Idaho. 


Seaberg, D. R., Jr., Idaho. 


Skinner, L. R., N. Y. 
Soderberg, P. E., Wash. 
Sperry, R. D., Calif 
Williams, D. F., Wash 
Zink, R. M., Idaho 


Miss 


Member 
Allen, R. K., Canada. 


Junior 


Bergeron, J. R., Minn 


Announcement of Candidates for Membership 


The following names of candidates for membership are referred to the membership for comment or protest 
The list since the publication of the May JOURNAL without question as to 
eligibility The names have not been passed upon by 
the Couneil 
to take final action with a knowledge of 
on different men should be submitted on different sheets 
is strictly confidential 


includes all nominations received 
Names, addresses, education, and endorsements are given. 
Important information regarding the qualifications on any candidate which. will enable the Couneil 
essential facts should be submitted before July 15, 1949. Statements 


Communications relating to eandidates are considered 


Allegheny Klamath Falls, Oregon; Oregon State, (4 yrs.). Col 
Junior Membership 
Forester, N. E. Forest 
Purdue, B.S.F., 1942. 
Holeomb. 


umbia River. 

Crowe, C. V., 

Exp. Sta., Oregon, B.S.F., 1949. 
S. Weitzman, ton, W. F. McCulloch. 
Didriksen, R. G., Clerk, U.S.F.S., 

Univ. of Idaho, B.S., ( Forestry F 

Appalachian V. N. Olson, A. R. Standing. 

Ellwood, R. L., Tech. Asst., S. W. Oregon Pro. Dist., 
Medford, Ore.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949. G. H. 
Barnes, J. B. Grantham, W. F. MeCulloch. 

Ericksen, Edmund, Student, Oregon State, Corvallis, 
Oregon; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949. W. A. 
W. F. MeCulloch, H. R. Patterson. 

Hendrix, J. R., Fire Control Asst., Siuslaw Natl. Forest, 
Corvallis, Ore,; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949. D. D 
Robinson, G. H. Barnes, W. F. McCulloch. 

Hiatt, H. C., Forester, U.S.F.S., Portland, 
Oregon State, (3% yrs.). Reinstatement. 

Jewett, H. P., Tech Asst., Eastern Lane Forest Protee 

Harrisburg, Ill.; tive Asso., Springfield, Ore.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 

Reinstatement. 1949. B. Starker, J. R. Dilworth, W. F. MeCulloch. 

Koskella, T. W., Student, Oregon State, Corvallis, Ore.: 
Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949. D. D. Robinson, W. F. 
MeCulloch, G. H. Barnes. 

McComb, D. P., Surveying & Tbr. Cruising, Bert Udell, 
Lebannon, Ore.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1940. G. D 
Knudson, F. J. Sandoz, E. L. Surdam. 

Sommer, TH. €C., Forester, Weverhaeuser Thr. Co.. North 
Bend, Ore.; Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949. G. H. Barnes, 
W. F. MeCulloch. R. F. Keniston. 

Stein, W. T., Forester, U.S.F\S., Portland, Oregon; 
Oregon State, B.S.F., 1948. N. P. Worthington, 
Ernest Wright. T. W. Childs. 

Usher, J. H., U. S. Forest Service. 
Oregon State, B.S.F., 1949. P. N 
Keniston, W. F. MeCulloch. 


Student, Oregon State, Corvallis, Ore.; 
Goodheart, W. J., Philip N. Knorr, R. F. Kenis 
Elkins, W. Va.; 
R. D. Wray, C. J. Lake, Wash.; 


A. K. Robert, 


Trout 
1947. 


Vember Grade 
Morin, R. A., Forest Mgmt. Asst., N. ©. Dept. of Cons., 
Raleigh, N. C.; Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1942. Appala 
chian (Jr. member, 1945). «x : 
Davies, 
Central States 
Junior Membership 
Gysel, L. W., Asso. Prof., Mich. State College, 
Lansing, Mich.; N. Y. State (Forest Botany 
1936; M.S., 1938. P. A. Herbert, Karl Dressel, 
Hodgkins. 
O'Neil, W. J., 
Oregon State, 


Oregon ; 


U.S.F.S., 
1917. 


Forester, 
B.S.L.E., 


Vember Grade 

Fix, William L., Dist. Ext. Forester, Purdue Univ., West 
Lafayette, Ind.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1943. Central States 
(Jr. member, 1943). 

Schweigert, T. F., Cons. Forester, Walloon Lake, Mich. ; 
Mich. State, B.S.F., 1939. Central States (Jr. mem 
ber, 1947 


Columbia River 


Junior Membership 

Allen, D. E., Asst. Dist. 

Roseburg, Ore.; Washington State, 
1943. Columbia River. 

Cooper, Robert L., Forester, 


Rgr., Umpqua Natl. Forest, 
B.S. (Forestry), Prineville, Ore.: 
Knorr, R. F 


Rogue River Natl. Forest, 








Gulf States 


Associate 
Prof. of Botany, 
Teachers College, Huntsville, Texas 
Membership 
Drews, R. J., Tbr. Marker, Int. Paper Co., 
La.; La. State, B.S.F., 1948. T. 
Robertson, N. M. 
Franklin, C. R., 
Livingston, 
nstatement 
Griffin W. F., Dist 
Al Gulf States. 
Webster, J. B., Proj. F 
Station, Texas; Univ. of 
oung, D. B. Austin, E. R 


Membership 


Warner, S. R., Sam 


Houston Stats 
Gulf States. 


Junior 


Gamso 
Houston 
Univ. of Ga., 


Forester, 
Texas; 


Mill, 
1939. Re 


Band 
B.S.F., 
Forester, Int 


Paper Co., 


orest 


B.S.F., 


Texas Ff 
Mich., 
Mueller 


orester, 
‘o] 
College 


Don ¥ 


1949 


Inland Empire 
Junior Membership 
Path., Blister Rust 
Idaho, B.S.F 1940; 


Control, Spokane, 
Wasl M.S.F., 1942. 


singham, I 
I 
Reinstate 


B® Fe, 


niv. of 


ment 
Intermountain 
Junior Membership 
Lobenstein, H. L., Forester, Int. Forest and Range Exp. 
Sta., Ogden, Utah; Kansas State 
B.S Agric.), 1926 Intermountain 


1 " 
College of 


Agric., 


New England 
Vembership 


k Lbr. ¢ Ine., Be 


rlin, N. H 

Junior Membership 

Yale, New Haven, 

Forestry 1947; Yale, 
1949. G. A. Garratt, H. J. Lutz, D. M. Smith. 

} s, R. E., Dist. Leader, Bur. of Ento. & Plant Quar., 

lige, Mass. New England, (Aff. member, 1940 

Koenig, Walter L., Resident New England 
Forestry Foundation, Oregon State, 


B.S.F., 1947; Duke, Korstian, R. B. 


_ fe 


or. Te le Win 
Unis of Mass., 


Student, Conn. ; 


2 Ss 


B.S., 


Cambri 
Forester, 
Boston, Mass.: 
M.F., 1949. C. F 


Schumacher 


York 
P or Membe 
‘ W., Asst 
e, New York: 
J., Jr.. Asst Mid-Hudson Forest 
Ine., Kingston, N. Y.; N. C. State, B.S.F., 
J. Preston, Jr., J. W. Chalfant, W. D 


New 
ship 
Path., F 
New 


irm Bureau 


York State, 


Office, 
B.S.F., 1923. 


Forester, 


., Teacher, N. Y 
e, New York; N. ¥ 
Ph.D., 1938. H. L 


tel 


State College of 
B.S.F., 


Shirley, L 


Forestry, 
1927; Univ. 
P. Plumley, 


State, 


lnson 
. Student, N. ¥ 
ate, B.S.F., 


R. G 


State syracuse, 


mn49. L. P 


Unger 


New York; 
Plumley, R. M 


Vember 
Hajime, Dist. Operating Forester, 
Mills, Port Arthur, Canada: 
Engr 1942 New York 


Grade 
K igetsu, 
Paper 


Forest 


Marathon 
Univ. of B. C 


Natchitoches, 
MaeClendon, C. W. 


Ine., 


Mobile, 


Service, 
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Northern California 


Junior Membership 

Ballenger, C. 
mento 
W. B. 
Dotta, D. 


B., Forester, Calif. Indian Agency, Sacra 
Calif.; Utah State, B.S., (Forestry), 1948. 

MaeMillan, G. T. Nordstrom, O. F. 
D., Jr., Asst. State Forest Regr., 
estry, Fresno, Calif.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1941 
D. F. Schlobohm, D. E. Knowlton, C. E. Metealf. 

Phibbs, G. O., State Forest Rgr., Calif. Div. of Forestry, 
Sacramento, Calif.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1938 
D. F. Sechlobohm. D. E. Knowlton, C. E. Metealf 


Orvola. 
Div. of For 


Northern Rocky Mountain 


Junior 


Ve mbership 

Forester, U.S.F.S., Missoula, Mont.: 
B.S.F., 1947. M. B. Diekerman, C. L. 
Gundersen. 


Finch, T. L., 
State, 


A. B. 


Mont 
Tebbe, 


Vember 
Ext Forester, 
Utah State, 

Northern 


Grade 

Drummond, J. P., 
Jozeman, Mont.; 
State, M.F., 1940. 
member, 1940. 

Stoltz, G. E., Asst. to 
Missoula, Mont. 
member, 1942 


Mont. 
B.S.F., 
Rocky 


Ext 
1937; Oregon 
Mountain (Jr 


Service, 


Asst. Regional 
Northern Rocky 


Forester, U.S.F.S., 
Mountain Jr 


Ozark 


Jun or VW mbe rsh p 

Goldsberry, W. M., Jr., Compass Man, Int 
Camden, Ark.; Purdue, B.S.F., 1940. H 
J. R. Stone, S. J. Tureski 

Hunt, O. R., Asst. Forester, Dierks Lbr, & Coal Ce 
DeQueen, Ark.; Colo. A & M., B.S.F., 1946 J. A 
Bricken, Jr., J. C. Burwell, R. B. Gierow 

Sehmidt, A. H., Farm Forester, Mo 
son City, Mo.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 
W. E. Towell, A. B. Meyer 


Paper Co., 
S. Winger, 


(ons Jeffer 


White, 


Comm., 
1037 . & 


Puget Sound 
Vembership 
State ur id 


Puget 


fssociate 
Clarke, 8S. J., 
(Comm... 


Direc tor, 


Wash 


Reereation 


Olympia, Sound 


Junior Membersh Pp 


Forester and Thr. Megr., Ev 


Johnson, F. J. G., 
. Vancouver, RB. ¢ Puget 


Co., Ltd., Sound 

Upper Mississippi Valley 

Junior Membe 

Dmytro, Forest Mgr., 
Rehab., St. Paul, Minn 
Vembe 

Ext. Asst 
Minn.; Univ. of 
Valley 


ship 
Yurchyshyn, 
and 


Iron Range Resourees 
Upper Mississippi 
(srade 


Vood, Raymond J : 
Paul, 


Mississippi 


Ext 


1938 


Forester, 
Minn ’ 


Agric. 
Div., St. B.S.F., 


Upper 
Washington 
Vembership 


Economist, Div. of 

Washington, D. C.: 

Education 1934 

Honorary Membersh p 

Drury, Newton Bishop, Dire« National Park Service, 

U.S Washington, D. C.; Univ 
Washington 


{ssociate 

Dietz, Martha A., Forest 
Economies, U.S.F.S., 
ers College, B.S., 


Forest 
State Teach 
Washington. 


tor, 
Dept. of the Interior, 
of Calif., LI.D., 1947 
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The following have been Junior members for at least 6 years and are eligible for automatic advancement to 
Member grade. The Section has certified them as actively engaged in forestry work and competent to rep 
resent the profession honorably and capably in the performance of their duties. 


Allegheny 
Clouser, R. W., Forester, Glatfelter Pulp Wood Co., 
LaPlata, Md.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 1932. Allegheny 
(Jr. member, 34R47). 
Duck, P. W., Dist. Forester, Pa. Dept. Forests and 
Waters, Harrisburg, Pa.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 193s. 
Allegheny (Jr. member, 194] 


Appalachian 

Bashore, H. W., Gordonsville, Va. Appalachian (Jr. mem 
ber, 40R43 

Brown, J. P., Box 624, Jacksonville, N. C. Appalachian 
Jr. member, 35R44 

Drumheller, D. R., Farmville, Va Appalachian (Jr. 
member, 36R47). 

Gash, W. D., Raleigh, N.C. Appalachian (Jr. member, 
1938). 

Grieve, W. G., Va. Forest Service, Tappahannock, Va. 
Jr. member, 37R48). 

Guerrant, W. H., Algoma Orchards, Callaway, Va. Ap 
palachian (Jr. member, 1942). 

Huff, R. E., Mars Hill, N. C. Appalachian (Jr. mem 
ber, 1943). 

Johnson, S. J., U.S.F.S., Asheville, N. ¢ Appalachian 
(Jr. member, 1930). 

Manchester, E. M., U.S.F.S., Lenoir, N. C. Appalachian 
(Jr. member, 1933). 

MeClay, T. A., 506 Morehead, Durham, N. C. Appala 
chian (Jr. member, 1943). 

McElhinney, G. D., Logging Supt., Atlas Plywood Corp., 
Goldsboro, N. C.; lowa State, B.S.F., 1936. Appala 
chian (Jr. member, 1942). 

M vers, Leland F., P. O. Box 207, Purcellville, Va. Ap 
palachian (Jr. member, 1939). 

Nicholson, R. L., State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C. 
Appalachian (Jr. member, 1938). 

Patton, F. W., Asst. Ext. Forester, Blacksburg, Va. 
Appalachian (Jr. member, 1940). 

Price, H. R., Forestry Relations, Asheville, N. C. Ap 
palachian (Jr. member, 1941). 

Price, O., Fleteher, N. C. Appalachian (Jr. member, 
1937). 

Renshaw, E. W., U.S.F.S., Franklin, N.C. Appalachian 
Jr. member, 26R35). 

Riley, M. M., Portsmouth, Va. Appalachian (Jr. mem 
ber, 1934). 

Santopole, F. A., State College Sta., Raleigh, N. C. 
Appalachian (Jr. member, 1943). 

Schmidley, F. X., Aberdeen, N. C. Appalachian (Jr. 
member, 1941). 

Smith, L. R., U.S.F.S., Natural Bridge Sta., Va. Ap 
palachian (Jr. member, 1924 

Stoneburner, W. H., Charlottesville, Va. Appalachian 
Jr. member, 21R36R48). 

Sundheimer, P. W., U.S.F.S., Roanoke, Va. Appalachian 
Jr. member, 1938). 

Toole, E. R., 223 Federal Bldg., Asheville, BR. C. Appa 
lachian (Jr. member, 1936). 

Waite, D. M., Bristol, Va. Appalachian (Jr. member, 
1940). 

Ward, W. B., U.S.F.S., Norton, Va. Appalachian (Jr. 
member, 1934). 

Williams, T. A., 316 Clovelly Rd., Riehmond, Va. Ap 


palachian (Jr. member, 1937 


Central Rocky Mountain 
Avery, Ned A., U.S.F.S., Laramie, Wyo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1941). 
Jeals, W. F.. ULS.F.S., Norwood, Colo. Central Roeky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1929). 


Seckley, W. S., II, U.S.F.S., Boulder, Colo. Central 
Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 36R48). 

Sennett, Raymond, River Springs Ranger Sta., Antonito, 
Colo. Central Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1938). 
Chappell, C. C., U.S.F.S., Crested Butte, Golo. Central 

Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1936). 

Clifton, O. S., Harney Ranger Sta., Keystone, S. Dak. 
Central Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1942). 

Detler, 8S. E., U.S.F.S., Steamboat Springs, Colo. Central 
Rocky Mountain (.Jr. member, 1937). 

Dortignae, Kk. J., Delta, Colo. Central Rocky Meuntain 
(Jr. member, 1936). 

Erickson, E. S8., U.S.F.S., Grand Junction, Colo. Central 
Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 37R47). 

Folkestad, J. O., U.S.F.S., Pitkin, Colo. Central Roeky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1942). 

Goodell, B. C., Rocky Mtn. For. & Range Exp. Sta., 
Ft. Collins, Colo. Central Rocky Mountain (Jr. mem 
ber, 1937). 

Harlan, Howard F., U.S.F.S., Delta, Colo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 36R43). 

Hovey, Albert B., U.S.F.S., Gunnison, Colo. Central 
Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 37R47). 

Hughes, H. R., U.S.F.S., Collbran, Colo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 36R47) 

Massey, I. M., U.S.F.S., Tensleep, Wyo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1942). 

MeKennan, R. B., U.S.F.S., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Central Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1930). 

Metz, L. J., Crawford, Colo. Central Rocky Mountain 
(Jr. member, 1942). 

Miller, Elmer E., U.S.F.S., Colorado Springs, Colo. Cen 
tral Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1936). 

Minges, Ralph V., U.S.F.S., Denver, Colo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1940). 

Poley, W. F., U.S.F.S., Monte Vista, Colo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1935). 

Radel, J. T., U.S.F.S., Pueblo, Colo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1936). 

Ratliff, Mark R., U.S.F.S., Del Norte, Colo. Central 
Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1930R45). 

Rundgren, John A., U.S.F.S., Bailey, Colo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1934). 

Smith, J. W., U.S.F.S., Wheatland, Wyo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1936). 

Smith, Ned A., Rocky Mt. Forest & Range Exp. Sta., 
Ft. Collins, Colo. Central Rocky Mountain (Jr. mem 
ber, 1943). 

Spencer, Clifford C., U.S.F.S., Colorado Springs, Colo. 
Central Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1927). 

Stagelman, Howard W., U.S.F.S., Ft. Collins, Colo. Cen 
tral Roeky Mountain (Jr. member, 1935). 

Sward, Carl A., U.S.F.S., Custer, S. Dak. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1928). 

Taber, Kenneth A., U.S.F.S., Sheridan, Wyo. Central 
Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1935). 

Towne, Charles R., U.S.F.S., Delta, Colo. Central Rocky 
Mountain (Jr. member, 1934). 

Wright, Edward, Gunnison National Forest, Gunnison, 
Colo. Central Rocky Mountain (Jr. member, 1936). 
Wvratt, ©. G.. U.S.F.S., Centennial, Wyo. Central Rocky 

Mountain (Jr. member, 1938). 


Central States 
House, Rav W., Brazil, Ind. Central States (Jr. mem 
ber, 1941 
Columbia River 
Anderson, R. E., U.S.F.S., Hebo, Ore. Columbia River 
(Jr. member, 1936). 


Rios 


oS ake ER en romppcean es - H 
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Armstrong, F. H. U.S.F.S., Bly, Ore. Columbia River 
(Jr. member, 1936R45 
Aydelott, Oo. L., U.S.F.S., 
Jr. member, 1936 
Baker, Ed., 3716 Daniels St., Vancouver, Wash. 

bia River (Jr. member, 1937 
Beil, Chester M., U.S.F.S., Sisters, Ore. 
Jr. member, 42R45 
Berry, Dick W., Salem, Ore. 
ber, 1943 
Bottcher, R. P., P. O. Box 683, 
Rover (Jr 1935 
lark, C. L., U John Day, Ore 
Jr. member, 1936). 
Clark, H. 8., Box 156, 
Jr , 1943). 
Croney, T. J., 267 E. 30th St., Eugene, Ore 
River (Jr. member, 1942 
Cummings I , U.S.F.S., 
Jr. member, 1943 
ins, W. F., U.S.FS., 
Jr. member, 1933 
: Wn Uae ae 
Jr, member, 38R47 
H., 1242 W. 4th St., E 
Jr. member, 1943 
A. W., Klamath 
Jr. member, 1942 
Grant, R. C., 8 lerminal Sales Bldg., 
Columbia River (Jr. membev, 1942 
Griffee, W. E., 510 Yeon Bldg., Portland, Ore 
River (Jr. member, 25R36 
Groom, J. I., U.S.F.S., Lakeview, Ore 
Jr. member 1935 
Hagenstein, W. D., 
Columbia River (Jr. member, 
Hanell, O. B., U.S.F.S., MeKenzie Bridge, Ore 
bia River (Jr. member, 1936 
Hixon, H. J., I "S., Portland, Ore Columbia 
Jr. member, 1938). 
Hornbeck, R. L., U.S.F.S., 
River (Jr. member, 1941 
P., Westfir, Ore 


Baker, Ore.’ Columbia River 


Colum 
: Columbia River 
mem 


Columbia River (Jr. 


Bend, Ore. Columbia 


member, 


S.F.S., Columbia River 


Oakridge, Ore Columbia River 
Columbia 
Wasl 


Carson. Columbia 


Oakridge, Or Columbia 
Prineville Columbia 
igene, Ore. Columbia 
Agency, Or Columbia 
Portland, Ore 
Columbia 


Columbia River 


1410 S. W. Morrison, 


1938 


Portland, Ore. 
Colum 

River 
Columbia 


Waldport, 


Columbia River (Jr. mem 


Ill N. E 


Jr. member, 


2ist, Portland, 
1942 

Ave., Portland, 
Jr. member, 1936 
Springfield, Ore 
member, 30R43 


Ore. 


Ss. E. 106th Ore. 


’. 820 K B8t., Colum 


Terminal Bldg., Portland, Ore. Colum 


1942 


".S., Portland 


member, 


imbia River 
Falls, Ore 
Columbia 
Ore. Colum 
River 


Columbia 


errac Klamath Falls, 
1943 


‘ + " 
Co., Seottsburg, 


member, 
’ Ore. 
lumbia River 
vnolds, C. I i 
River (Jr 


West Coast 


Portland, Ore 
Columbia 
Roberts. A 


Columt 


member, 1933 

Lbrs. Assoc 

River (Jr. member, 1935 

Sanders, P. M., Box 113, 
Jr. member. 1940 


Portland, Ore 


River 


Eugene, Ore 
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Smith, A. E., 
Jr. member, 

lalich, P. H., U.S.F.S., 
Jr. member, 1935 

Maurice, 317 


U.S.F.S., Columbia River 


1941 


Prospect, Ore. 


Agness, Ore. Columbia River 


redrow, Howard Ave., Medford, Ore. 
Columbia River (Jr. member, 1935). 

Whitney, F. G., U.S.F.S., Ukiah, Ore. Columbia River 
Jr. member, 1943 

West, W. L., Oregon State College, Corvallis, Ore 


bia River (Jr. member, 1942 


Colum 


Gulf States 
Davis, Brooke R., Oxford, Miss. Gulf States (Jr. 
ber, 1034 
Harshman, L. R., 
1942). 
Hobba, Robert L., 
member, 1943). 
Stone, W. E., Laurel, Miss 
1936 
lofte, 
ber, 


mem 


Bruce, Miss. Gulf States (Jr. member, 


New Orleans, La Gulf States (Jr 


Gulf States (Jr. member, 


. New Orleans, La. Gulf States (Jr. men 


Kentucky-Tennessee 


Burger, C. E., Covington, Tenn. Tennesse¢ 
Jr. member, 1935). 
Steinert, E. H., Bolivar, Tenn 


Jr. member, 1937 


Kentucky 


Kentucky- Tennessee 


Northern California 

\rvola, T. F., 1538 Christopher St., Sacramento, Calif. 
Northern California (Jr. member, 1940 

Bacon, Elmer M., U.S.F.S., Susanville, Calif. 
California (Jr. member, 36R46 

Bacon, Frederick W., U.S.F.S., San Francisco, 
Northern California (Jr. member, 1933 

Bolick, Eri D., U.S.F.S., North Fork, Calif. 
California (Jr. member, 1943 

Bosworth, Irwin E., Dunsmuir, Calif. Northern Cali 
fornia (Jr. member, 1943 

Bower, Russell W., U.S.F.S., Quincey, Calif. 
Califomia (Jr. member, 1934R45 

Branagh, Henry E., U.S.F.S., King City, Calif. 
ern Celifornia (Jr. member, 1943 

3urcham, Levi T., Asst. Forest Tech., 
Foresty, Fresno, Calif Northern 
member, 1941 

gurnett, G. L., Alturas, Calif 
member, 1935 

Buxton, John S., Contract 
Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 
Jr. member, 1942). 

Paul C., U.S.F.S.., 
California (Jr. member, 1936 

Charlton, James W. H., Tbr. Mgmt., Shasta 
est, Mt. Shasta, Calif. Northern California 
ber, 1938 

Dasmann, R. F.., 
Nevada City, 
her, 1935 

Deitz, Glen L., Stirling City, Calif 
Jr. member, 1942). 
1930. Washington (Jr 

Douthitt, R. H., 


Northern 
Calif 


Northern 


Northern 
North 


Calif. Div. of 
California (Jr 


Northern California (Jr 


Logger, Miranda, Calif.; 
1942 Northern California 
Case, North Fork, Calif. Northern 
Natl. For 
Jr. mem 


Asst 
Calif. 


Forest Supv., Tahoe Natl. Forest, 
Northern California (Jr. men 
Northern California 


member, 30R49 

3ull Buck, Graeagle Lbr. Co., Graeagle, 
Calif.; Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1943. Northern Cali 
fornia (Jr. member, 1943 

Dresser, W. T., U.S.F.S., Greenville, 
California Jr. member, 1942 

Edmonds, Mare W., 663 Ensenada Ave., Berkeley, Calif 
Northern California (Jr. member, 1924 

Evju, Robert, 465 Calif. St., San Francisco, Calif 
ern California (Jr. member, 1943). 

Fischer, George A., U.S.F.S., Tulelake, Calif 
California (Jr. member, 1934). 


Calif Northern 


North 


Northern 
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., Calif. Forest & Range Exp. Sta., 
Northern California 


Gordon, LD. T., Silvie 
Berkeley, Calif. 
1940). 

Grant, Edward A., Box 182, 
California (Jr. member, 1942 
Jones, Richard H., Camino, Calif. 

Jr. member, 1943 

Kaiser, James G., U.S.F.S., Willows, Calif. 
California (Jr. member, 1937 

Land, F. A., U.S.F.S., 
fornia (Jr. member, 1932 

Leavitt, Roswell, U.S.F.S., Weaverville, Calif. 
California (Jr. member, 1931 

Meyer, William C., U.S.F.S., Redding, Calif. 
California (Jr. member, 1935). 

Miller, Robert M., Forester, U.S.F.S., 
Calif. Univ. of Calif., B.S.F., 1941. 
fornia (Jr. member, 1941 

John D., Asst. Forestry Engr., Calif. State Div. 
of Forestry, Monterey, Calif. Northern California 
Jr. member, 1940 

Parsons, Bert E., Placerville, 
fornia (Jr. member, 32R48 

Patty, Frank A., 774 Spruce St., Berkeley, Calif. 
ern California (Jr. member, 1942 

Peterson, W. A., U.S.F.S., Quincey, 
California (Jr. member, 1936). 

Ritchie, Roy W., Box 104, Stirling City, Calif. 
California (Jr. member, 1942 

H., Susanville, *‘alif. 


Jr. member, 
Susanville, Calif. Northern 
Northern California 
Northern 
Sierraville : Calif. Northern Cali 
Northern 


Northern 


San Francisco, 
Northern Cali 


Otter, 
Calif. Northern Cali 
North 


Calif. Northern 


Northern 

Simpson, T Northern California 
Jr. member, 1941 

Smith, Harvey H., Box 245, Berkeley, Calif. 
California (Jr. member, 36R45 


Northern 
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Spinney, W. W., Oakland, Calif. Northern California 
Jr. member, 34R48). 

Thornton, J. F., Lone Pine, Calif. 
Jr. member, 1937 

VanAkkeren, J. J., Miramonte, Calif. 
fornia (Jr. member, 34R40). 

Vance, Gordon B., Susanville, Calif. 
Jr. member, 1934). 

Wall, Myron 8., Jr., Asst. to Sawmill 
Lumber Co., Pine Grove, Calif. 
Jr. member, 1943 


Northern California 
Northern Cali 
Northern California 


Supt., Central 
Northern California 


Ozark, 
Dingle, Richard W., Univ. of Mo., Columbia, Mo. Ozark 
Jr. member, 1942). 
Nichols, J. M., Star Route No. 2, 
Ozark (Jr. member, 1941 


Williamsville, Mo 


Washington 
Melichar, C., Forester, U.S.F.S., 
Univ. of Mich., B.S.F., 1928; 
ington (Jr. member, 1931). 
Parker, L. A., Asst. Chief, U. S. Fish 
Washington, D. C.; Univ. of Minn., 
Washington (Jr. member, 1938). 
Payne, Burnett H., Forester, U.S.F.S., 
D. C.; Univ. of Wash., B.S.F., 1932. 
Jr. member, 36R46). 
Ripper, Edward’ E., Land Valuation Spee., 
Wildlife Service, Washington, D. C.; Pa. State, B.S.F., 
Wirka, R. M., U.S.F.S., Washington, D. C.; Univ. of 
B.S., (Mech. Eng 1918. Washington 
Jr. member, 1943 


Washington, D. C.; 
M.S.F., 1930. Wash 


and Wildlife, 
B.S.F., 1935. 


Washington, 
Washington 


Fish and 


Wisconsin, 


RRB 


Porcupine Damage to Forest Plantations 


THAT poreupines may seriously damage forest trees is generally known, but 
little information is available as to the size of trees which poreupines feed upon. 
Observations in some 10- to 15-year-old Lake States plantations indicate that 
poreupines prefer the larger trees, particularly those over 3 inches in diameter 


breast high and 13 feet in height. 


Study of a jack pine plantation in northern Wisconsin and a Scotch pine 
plantation in lower Michigan showed the same preference of poreupines for trees 
above these minimum sizes, and observations in 30- to 40-year-old plantations 
further corroborated the poreupines’ liking for the larger more vigorous trees. 

The practical value of these observations is this: Plantations of species 
which poreupines like, such as jack pine, white pine, or tamarack, probably will 


need protection 


trees reach 3 inches in diameter. 


where porecupines are common 
Needs and plans for control can, therefore, 


beginning about the time the 


be determined before damage actually starts. 
PauLt O. Rupo.r, 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station. 
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Flannel Graph Illustrates 
Improvement Cutting Methods 
Flannel graphs have been adapt- 
ed by Harry Rossoll of the South 
Region, U. S. 


for use in portraying improvement 


ern Forest Service, 
eutting procedures. 

Trees of various sizes and quality 
are portrayed by pictures which are 
backed The 


eut-outs be positioned “as 


tree 
de- 


sired on a large piece of flannelette 


with flannelette. 


can 


used as a background and are held 
there by friction. 

Especially adapted for use in 
illustrating to groups which trees to 
mark for removal, the flannel graph 
is in demand by industrial conser 
vation toresters, tarm_ toresters, 
eounty agents and school teachers. 
Trees are positioned on the graph as 
desired 
A set of 27 trees can be obtained 

$4.70 plus from the 


Sereen-Ad Co., Atlanta, Ga. 


Zell 


postage 


Newins Heads Tree Conference 
Director H. S. Newins of the 
Florida School of 
named ot 
Shade Confer- 


held in 


University of 


Forestry was president 


the Southern Tree 


its annual meeting 


- . 
PS) e recently 


innel boacd. somewhat 


publi Mr. Lentz is 
The background of 


it from appropriately 


Safety Code Being Prepared 


Special committees of the Timber 
andthe 
Hardwood 
are at 
a safety code 


Producers Association 
Northern Hemlock and 
Manufacturers Association 
present formulating 
for use in the Michigan-Wisconsin 
area. This code is being prepared 
as a portion of the all-out program 
to lessen accidents in the timber in- 
dustry and consequently lower the 
current rate of workmen’s compen- 
sation insurance rates. 


Texas Forest Service Changes 
Departmental Organization 


Consolidation of six former divi- 
sions into four departments of for- 
est management, forest fire control, 
forest products, and research and 
been announeed by 
of the 


Respect ive 


edueation has 


A. D. 


Texas 


x Iweiler, director 


Forest Service. 
heads of the new departments are 
Don Young, J. O. Burnside, EF. D. 
Marshall, and D. A. Anderson. 
All field work of the 


organized district 


service is 
with 
Each 


is under the supervision of a gradu 


on a basis, 


six having been established. 
ate forester who conduets the work 
of all four departments on a dis 


level. 
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Dodd Urges Wider Wood Pulp 
Consumption Throughout World 


of the 
producing and 


Representatiy es ot most 


wood pulp 
consuming nations of the world met 


from April 25 to May 4 in Mont 
real at 


major 


a conference called by the 
Food and Agriculture Organiza 
tion of the United Nations. 

Norris E. Dodd, F.A.O. Director 
General, at the opening session of 
the meeting called attention to the 
fact that almost 90 percent of all 
the wood pulp is consumed at pres 
ent in North America and Europe 
by 500 million people, only a third 
ot the World’s population. 

He told the 
Conference on World Pulp Prob 


also Preparatory 
lems that recognition of the need to 
achieve a betterment in living con 
ditions for underprivileged humans 
of the world is rapidly being trans 
lated detailed 
technical assistance, 


into a program of 

One of the most challenging tasks 
of the conference, he said, was to 
explore the practical possibilities of 
achieving a 


rapid expansion of 


wood pulp consumption in all its 
forms, especially in 
little. 
Egon Glesinger, Chief of the For 
Produets Branch of F.A.0O.’s 


Forestry Division, Seeretarv- 


regions now 


consuming 


est 
was 
General of the conference, the first 
of kind. 


its 


New Hatcheries Authorized 
The Wildlife Conser 
vation recently authorized 
the of $1,513,000 to 
provide construction of seven 


new fish hatcheries and enlargement 


California 

Board 
expenditure 
for 


of two others. 
They will replace 11 antiquated 


hatcheries where water supply is 


unsatisfactory or inadequate or 


where production costs are exces 


sive 
Seth Gordon is serving as con- 
sultant to the Wildlife Conservation 


Boa rd 
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Campaign Seeks Ten Percent 

Reduction in Forest Fires 
Promises of cooperation exceed- 

ing the $3,000,000 


and advertising devoted 


radio time 


to 


in 
forest 
fire prevention last year by busi- 


ness and industrial organizations 


will be one means by which it is 
hoped that a ten percent reduction 
in the number of man-eaused for- 
est fires can be effected this vear. 
the Co- 


Prevention 


Davis, director ot 
Forest Fire 
Campaigns, stated that 


Clint 
operative 
a ten per- 
cent reduction of man-caused fires 
would reduce the total number in 
the United States to 170,000, not 
including an expected 20,000 lhght- 
ning-caused forest fires. 
the 
eancellation dies on 

Only 
Fires”; 


Other aids in campaign will 
be the use of 
mail, reading “Remember 
You Can Prevent Forest 

fire prevention cards in buses and 
street cars; radio 


spot announce- 


ments; and the fire prevention pro- 
grams of many cooperating agen- 
Commercial air lines are in- 
their in re- 
porting fires observed by pilots. 


ereasing cooperation 


Hardwood Control Effective 


Maisenhelder states in 
Cireular 139 of the Mississippi 
Agricultural Experiment Station 
that sodium arsenite, in a 61.5 per- 
cent solution, is 100 percent effec- 
killing hardwood sprouts 
when applied to freshly eut stumps 
killing hardwood of 
three diameter larger 
when applied in frills. 


Louis C. 


tive in 


and in trees 


inches and 

Also in connection with hardwood 
control, S. F. Clark B. kh. 
Williston have determined the cost 


and 


of girdling hardwood trees on the 
Crossett Experimental Forest. AlI- 
lowing 60 cents per hour for labor 
and 19.8 cents per hour for other 
the cost of girdling trees 


99 


expenses, 


from cents for six-inch 


ranges 
trees to 7.4 cents for eighteen-inch 
trees. Since shortleaf and loblolly 
pines have rapid growth rates, most 
areas need to be treated only once 
outgrow hardwood 


for them to 


sprouts. 


McIntire Made State Forester 


Promotion of George S. MeIntire 
to state ot 
announced im April by Conserva- 
tion Director P. J. Hoffmaster. 

Formerly assistant state forester 
for 20 he Marcus 
Schaat who retired after 39 years 
of 


forester Michigan was 


years, succeeds 


state service. 


Georce S,. McIntire 


Mr. MelIntire is a graduate of 
Iowa State College and is an S.A.F. 
Member. 

He assumes Michi- 
gan’s 22 state covering 
3,600,000 acres and will supervise 
the expanding program of coopera- 
tion with commercial forest and 
farm woodlot owners. 


ot 


charge 


forests 


Banks Urge Loans for Forests 


A movement is underway for the 
removal of government restrictions 
on national bank loans forest 
lands, according to the Natural Re- 
Department, Chamber of 
Commerce of the United States. At 
present forest land 
unimproved and banned as collater- 
al for loans by national banks. The 
State Bankers 
Florida, Mississippi, 
have passed resolutions asking that 
the ban be removed, and the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association has ap- 
pointed a committee to study the 
possibilities of an amendment to 
the Federal Reserve Act. 


on 


sources 


is classified as 


Associations of 


and Oregon 
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Izaak Walton League Points 
To Conservation Crisis Spots 
The Izaak Walton of 
America has published a looseleaf 
booklet of background information 


League 


relating to major problem areas in 
the field of conservation of natural 
include several 
the land grab, 
smear of the Forest Service, Gla- 


resources. These 


basin programs, 


cier View Dam, wilderness areas, 
pollution, exploitation of national 
parks, and other problems. 

The booklet, prepared by Arthur 
H. Carhart and titled “Crisis Spots 
in Conservation,” is available at the 
Denver office of the 327 
C. A. Johnson Building, or at the 
national offices, 31 N. State Street, 


Chicago, for 25 cents. 


League, 


Fifty-four general and _ specific 
resource areas are discussed, cover- 
ing (1) the historical background, 
(2) the nature and style of threat, 
(3) status of protect or 
problem, and (4) the constructive 
approach, 


present 


the booklet’s 
release was made by William Voigt, 
Jr., who is now executive director 
of the Izaak Walton League follow- 
ing the resignation due to ill health 
of Kenneth A. Reid. Mr. Voight 
was formerly western representa- 
tive of the League. 


Announcement of 


Girard’s Autobiography Printed 


9 


“The Man Who Knew Trees,’ 
an autobiography of James W. 
Girard, has been published by the 
Forest Products History Founda- 
tion, Minnesota Historica! Society, 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

This 35-page story of the “check 

of the universe” is pre- 
faced by quotations from several 
letters written by men who knew 


eruiser 


Jim Girard’s capacity for getting 
an enormous amount of work done 
(Volume tables of proven accuracy 
were prepared for five million acres 
in a week’s time.) 
why he gained the reputation as 


and who knew 


one of the best woodsmen and the 
toughest man in the Forest Serv- 
ice. 


Price of the booklet is 50 cents. 
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Forestry Legislation 
Soil and Water 

Senate Bills 1595, 1631, and 1632 
introduced on April 14, 18, and 19 
(By Cain of Washington), S. 1645 
introduced on April 19 (By Mag- 
nuson of Washington), and House 
of Representatives Bills 3636, 4286, 
$287 (By Horan, Mitchell, and 
Jackson, respectively, of Washing 


ane 


ton), introduced at about the same 
time, all relate to the establishment 
ot Valley Administra- 
tion or some similar plan for the 
ot 
Recommended 


a Columbia 


resources in the 


by a 


development 
Northwest. 
presidential message on April 13, 
a C.V.A. would consolidate Federal 
activities in multiple-purpose con 
the 
Columbia River and its tributaries, 


servation and use of water in 


would attain development of 
through 
Federal, 


but 


other resources coopera- 


tion with existing State, 
and local agencies. 

H. R. 3181 (By D’Ewart of Mon- 
tana), which provides for more ef- 
the arid 
the U. S., 


2, 1949. 


conservation in 
and of 


passed the House on May 


fective 
semi-arid 


areas 
Forest Protection 
Aiken otf 


Englander s) 


S. 1659 (By Vermont 


and other New would 
grant the consent and approval ot 
to torest 


fre protection 


Congress an interstate 


compact between 


northeastern states and Canada. 
Each state 
have represeritatives on a 
Forest Fire 


to 


would 
“North 


Protec tion 


and provinee 


eastern 


Commission” eoordinate aetiv 


ities and perform such common 


member states may 


services as 
deem advisable. Referred to Com- 


on Ag 
on April 20 


mittee rieulture and Forestry 


Reorganization 


S. 526. the 


Reorg 


of 1949, prese! 


ne! executh braneh 


plans rganizatior ven 


eles » he submitted to Con 


consideration, was re 
favorably by the Senate 
nittee on Expenditures in the 
April 6. 


tive Departments or 


Development 


S. 851 (By Magnuson of Wash 
ington) became Publie Law 52 on 
April 23. It is designed to promote 
the settlement and development of 
the public domain Alaska by 
facilitating the construction of nee 


essarv housing therein. 


Miscellaneous 


During the first four months of 
the Slst Session, nearly 2,000 bills 
were introduced in the Senate and 
5,000 in the House. Fifty-five pub 


ic bills were enacted into law. 


Forestry Yearbook Emphasizes 
Need for Expanded Production 


Current production of wood and 


wood products from the world’s 
forests is not enough to meet pres- 
ent needs, much less future require 
ments, and output must 
therefore be expanded, the Food 
and Agriculture re- 
ported today in announcing pub- 
of the volume in 


series of vearbooks of forest 


forest 
Organization 
lication second 
ts 
products. 

The Yearhook of Forest Products 
Statistics, 


1946 


eontaining information 
and 1947, 
output of roundwood 
for 1947 of 1,450 mi 
meters. This is 
the 
ion cubie meters for 1946. I 


estimates a 


] 
{ 


tor 

world ogs) 
lion cubic 
about H ‘ent 


estimate of 1.410 


per 


vreater than 
mi!] 
‘ 1] 


1s 


t 
approximately 3 percent helow 


the 1937 output, estimated at 1,500 


million eubie meters. Since world 


population has inereased bv about 


00 millions in these 10 veors, wood 


supplies per person are now ] } per 
cent those of 
In North America wood concump 


than 


helow prewar 


tion per person < higher in 


Is apparently 


of En 


any other region It 


ibout three times the rate 


rope 


Southern Hardwoods Pictured 


Southern Hardwood roducers, 


Tenn., has recently 


with headquarters at phis, 
relessed a 
the 
of oak, 


southern 


vie with sound which traces 


harvesting and iInufacture 


onm. pecan, ‘ ne? 


hardwoods. 


color 
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Centralized Gum Distillation 
Helps Naval Stores Industry 


Today 90 percent of pine gum 
distillation in the United States is 
done in 30 large, central plants. 
Only 15 years ago turpentine and 
rosin were separated in hundreds 
of small, country stills. The large 
distilleries are more efficient and 
can process gum at about half the 
costs ineurred by the small stills, 
according to a survey made by the 
Production and Marketing Admin 
ot the U. S. Department 
Agriculture. 


istration 
ot 

In addition to greater efficiency 
the larger mills have the added ad- 
vantages of production of improved 
rosin, ability to meet specific re- 
quirements of by 
shipping naval stores in containers 


manutacturers 


of the sizes and varieties the buy- 
ers prefer, and by providing a 
ready market for gum collected by 
farmers with only a few pine trees. 

While finding large distilleries a 
big improvement over small ones, 
the specialists also made three sug- 
gestions for still better pine gum 
marketing procedures: (1) A naval 
stores market news service, issuing 
reports at least weekly, would help 
2) Distillers should dis- 
ot under- 

ot 
tor 


farmers. ( 
continue their 
estimating 
gum 
years and well known at all levels 
of the on 
chemical 
be continued. 


practice 
pine 
many 


rosin content 


a custom followed 


(3) Research 


trade. 
gum-grading tests should 


Mississippi Gets 84 Jeeps 
A fleet 


into action by the Mississippi For 


of 34 jeeps has been put 


estrv Commission for fire protec 


nearly ten million 
land 


the 
hvdraulie lifts and 


tion 


eovering 


acres of torest 


ot are 


} 


with 


Sixty-five Jeeps 
equipped 
middle buster tvpe plows to make 
fire breaks. 
with Panama pumps and 70-gallon 
water tanks, a 50-foot 
hose and 20-foot pick-up hose. 


are fitted with 


The rest are equipped 
discharge 
Al! 
radio 

all fires 
2°69 


two-way 


The average size of in 


Mississippi in 1948 acres, 


Wis 
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Administration Reorganized 


Under the State Constitu 
tion adopted tor New 
the ot State 
! 


agencies have been consolidated into 


new 
Jersey last 
November, multitude 


fifteen major departments, each 


under the direction of a commis- 
which commissioners consti- 
The 
Parks and Ilis- 
which has previously 
been handled by the Department 
of Conservation, heen 
dated into a 


Conservation and 


sioner, 
tute 


work 


the Governor's cabinet. 
ot 


Sites 


Forestry, 
toric 
has consoli- 
Department of 
Devel- 
opment, and has been allocated to 
the 
velopment, one of five divisions in 
Section 


new 
Economie 


Division of Planning and De- 


the Department, as a of 
Forestry, Parks and Historie Sites 
of the Division, under the adminis- 
trative supervision of State For- 
ester, C. P. Wilber. 

The 
cant 
gram under which the Forestry and 
Parks work has been carried on in 
the The administrative 
setup became effective January 1, 


1949. 


signifi- 
pro- 


change involves no 


alteration in policy or 


past. new 


Hickory Has Unusual Uses 


Buehholz, forester for 
Bilt- 
un- 


Robert C. 
the Draper 
more, N. C., reports 
for hiekory 
tor 


Corporation at 
several 
usual These in 


uses 


clude bristles street-sweeping 


hickory 


sheets chopped into shreds; 


veneer 
sucker 
straight- 


brooms made from 


rods made from long, 
boring 


of 


transferring east- 


and used in 
and in the 


tor 


grained pieces 


wells; manufacture 
pallets used 


ngs 


Israel Needs Forestry Books 


a * asovsky), a 
Yale forester. is Conservator 
ot Nathanva, Israel. He 
is endeavoring to enlarge the library 
of the Department of 
] hooks or 


rome 
from 


Goo (ex Gy 
now 

Forests at 
Forests and 
magazines on 
the 


will we 
forestry foresters 
United States. 

Copies of Society publications 
still in print were contributed by 
A.F. office 


the S 


Helsinki Forestry Delegates 
Take Pre-Congress Excursions 


A dozen exeursions for delegates 
scheduled for the three 
the Third World 
Forestry Congress to be held in 
Helsinki, Finland, from July 10 to 
20, 1949. Trips are planned to 
various parts of Finland where ob- 
servations ean be made of different 
of forest regeneration 
and thinning, the forest foremen’s 


have been 


days preceding 


methods 


‘ M. GRANGER 


training sehool run by timber com- 
panies at Sulkava, floating equip 


ment and sorting of timber in the 
Kokemaenjoki River, sawmills and 
joinery plants, pulp = mills, soil 
radiation experiments, silviculture 
experiments of foreign tree species, 
tourist attractions, and many other 
places of interest. 

Heading the official United States 
delegation will be C. M. Granger, 
a former president of the Society 
of American Foresters. Other offi 
cial delegates are: Tom Gill, E. C 
Crafts, George A. Garratt, Corvdon 
Wager, and H. M. Seaman. 

Also attending will be Nicholas 
Muhlenberg, Hardy Shirley, Joshua 
\. Cope, H. C. Berckes, I. T. Haig, 
Leonard Barrett, Tra Mason, J. 
Herbert Stone, Seott S. Pauley. 
J. W. Mattern, Harry A. Lowther, 
fohn D. Tughrie, Russell Watson, 
1. TT. Stoeekeler, M. C. Johnson, 
Matt Niewenhous, Ellen C. Dow 
line, Q. T. Hartner, George Fuller. 
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Oliver D. Diller, and wives of sev- 
eral delegates. 

Sections devoted to silviculture, 
surveys, economics, utilization, and 
industries will precede the plenary 
sessions of the Congress which will 
consider torest resources and wood 
requirements, integrated wood util- 
ization, and of the 
recommendations. 


coordination 
sections’ 


Oak Decay Resistance Varies 


Decay and toxicity studies made 
by Robert A. Zabel at the New 
York State College ot Forestry in- 
dicate that important durability 
differences occur between different 
individual of the same 
cies of three white oaks. He 
gests that trees highly resistant to 
decay could be advantageously 
propogated by cuttings. Results in- 
dicated that the tannins exert toxie 
fungi growing in white 


trees spe- 


sug- 


effects on 
oak. 
Distinet differences in durability 
with to radial in 
the were found in the 
white oaks. Veneer for plywood 
staves from the outer portions of 
the heartwood would be 
sirable since durability is a 


respect position 


bole also 


more de- 
tactor 
in eask staves. 

Increased resistance to decay oe- 
curred progressively from the pith 
through the outer heartwood. 


Tree Farms Get Signboards 


Weverhaeuser Timber Company, 


organized the nation’s first 
farm in 1941, 


program to place identifying sign- 


which 


tree has initiated a 
hoards adjacent to major highways 
which pass through the firm’s pres- 
ent twelve certified tree farms in 
Oregon and Washington. 

In less than eight vears the tree 
been adopted 


farm has 


nationally by over 1,700 timberland 


program 


owners in 23 states, mansging 1714 
million aeres of private forests. 
Certified tree farmers must main- 
a designated area of land for 
of 


protect the area from fire, 


tain 


permanent production forest 
crops; 
disease and excessive graz 


the 


will 


insects, 
and harvest timber in a 


which 


ing, 


imssure = Tuture 


manner 


erops 
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Science Interpretation Award 
Offered to Magazine Writers 


third 
Sei- 


Announcement of the 
AAAS-George Westinghouse 
ence Writing Award for magazine 
writers has made by the 
Westinghouse Educational Founda- 
tion and the American Association 
the Advancement of 


sponsors. 


been 


tor Science, 
joint 

A $1,000 award will be 
the writing the 
Entries will 


made to 
person winning 
magazine article. be 
judged initiative, 


seientifie aceuracy, clarity 


originality, 
ot 
terpretation, and the story’s value 
better understand 


on 
ln- 


in promoting a 
ing of science by the public 
Entry blanks for the 
which on October 8 ean 
obtained the S.A.F. 

office. 


contest 
closes be 


trom national 


SCS Foresters Meet in South 


During the last week of March, 
divisional foresters of each of the 
the Soil 


assembled 


Con- 
servation at 
Shreveport, La., for a week of field 


seven regions of 


Service 


examinations and conferences that 
closed at Texarkana, Tex. 

The group from the field in 
eluded: Arthur C. MeIntyre, Up- 
per Darby, Pa.; J. A. Gibbs, Spar- 
tanburg, S. C.; Stanley S. Locke, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Homer C. Miteh 
ell, Ft. Worth, Texas; Ross A. Wil 
liams, Lincoln, Nebraska; Clarence 
Svendby, Albuquerque, N. M.; and 
T. B. Plair. Portland, 
Arthur R. Spillers of Washington 
office, Forest 
ot the week 
F. Preston, 
Manifold, 


ington office of 


Oregon 


Serv ice, 
with the 


toget her 


spent part 
group. John 
with CC. B 
the Wash 
the Soil Conserva 


Llovd P. Blackwell, 


head of the forestry department at 


represented 


tion Services 


Louisiana Polyvtechnie Institute 
stall Harold E 
tin and Ernest J. Russell, 


(rus 
were Iso 
iv. The 
the Illinois 
Railroad, along with 
staff 


service, 


and members 


with the group for ad dis 


Cen 


trict 


tral 


torester oft 
field and 


regional men of Soil Conser 


vation spent periods with 


the group. 


The major object of the meeting 
to loea- 


tions the application of simplified 


Was examine at various 


woodland management practices, 
Selective cutting and thinning are 
being controlled by using the D+6 
formula in southern Addi- 
tional items of importance to work- 


pine. 


ers with farmers included systems 
of annual harvests and control of 
Well 
was demonstrated 
full and conser 
the 


hardwoods. managed wood 


land as an im- 
in 
the resourees of 


factor 
ot 


portant 
vative use 
farm. 

\ half-day was spent with Rus 
sell R. both Farm 
Forestry Compartments and other 
units at the Crossett Experimental 


Revnolds on 


Forest. 


Tract Acquired from WAA 


Lee K. Paulsell, a 1949 graduate 
from the University of Missouri, 
has been appointed as forester for 
the Weldon Springs Experimental 
Farm. This 8.000-acre tract, ae- 
quired by the University of Mis- 
souri Department of Forestry from 
the War Assets Administration, 
supports 6,000 acres of forest. The 
area provides a unique opportunity 
timber use with 
activities. A 


demon- 


for eoordinating 


varions agricultural 
ot 


stration in forestry 


program research and 
will be earried 
out. 

This area, together with the Uni- 
versity Forest Poplar Bluff, 
the forestry department 15, 
acres of under its 


administration 


near 
vives 


000 timherland 


Practices What It Preaches 
William M. Tuek of 


Virginia has requested that all de- 


(;overnor 


partments in the state organization 


owning forest land determine and 
earry out proper management prae 
tices those areas. 

The Virginia 
rected by State Forester George Ww. 


mark, 


contact 


on 


Forest Service, di 


Dean, will eruise, and in- 


spect timber tracts; pur- 


chasers: and assist in reforestation 


where it is needed on state-owned 


land as well as on private land. 
| 
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Aerially Sown Longleaf Pines 
Survive in Louisiana Forest 


Longleaf pine seedlings on 1,250 
acres of land in the Breezy Hill 
area of the Kisatchie National For- 
shown good 


seeding 


est in Louisiana have 


following aerial 
99 


survival 
last November 

The area reseeded was used by 
the Army the war as an 
artillery and mortar shell impact 
area, after having first clear-cut all 
Because of the danger 
shells hand 


aerial seeding 


during 


the timber. 
of striking 
mechanical plant 


live in or 
ing, 
was used. 
After 
populations and 


eral soil seed bed, 3,690 pounds of 


burning to reduee rodent 


to provide a min- 


seed were scattered by a commercial 
pilot eotton dust- 


Ing experience. 


with 22 


vears of 
Harry R. Tomlinson, who was in 
charge of the project, said that if 
the seedlings survived this summer’s 
dry weather the experiment could 
be considered suecessful. They have 
so far escaped destruction by birds 
and of Texas 
Town Ants removed those pests. 


prompt poisonng 


Nut Research Recommended 


An edible pectinate derived from 
orange peelings and apple pomace, 
in which salt and coloring can be 
incorporated, is being developed to 
coat nuts to provide a more attrae- 
tive product, 

That and 
producing aids were recently recom- 
the Re- 

by the 


other marketing and 
work under 
Marketing Act 


Committee 


mended for 
search and 


Nut Advisory 


Tre e 


Pianes Spray DDT for Bugs 


control 
ot 


being 


Insect 
the 


planes 


operations involv- 
DDT-spraying air- 
this 


moth 


Ing use 
conducted 
the 


Pennsylvania 


are 
summer against 


from 


SyYpsy 
northward, 
against the spruce budworm in Ore- 
gon and Maine, and against grass- 
hoppers in Montana and Wyoming, 
aceording the of En- 
tomology and Plant Quarantine 


to Bureau 
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Fire Detection Equipment 
Proposed for High Balloons 


Moored barrage balloons similar 
to the type used during the war, 
but specially outfitted with radar 
and infra-red detection equipment 
to relay information to an observer 
on the ground, may offer a pos- 
sibility for better forest fire de- 
tection, according to physicists at 
McGill University, Montreal. 

At an elevation of 15,000 feet, 
15 such balloons would cover Can- 
ada’s 300-mile wide forest belt 
from New Brunswick to British 
Columbia. 

(Editor’s note: Much of the ro 
mance of forestry will be gone for- 
ever when the intrepid lookout, 
from the comfort of an easy chair 
in his urban living room, searches 
for telltale wisps of smoke on a 
television sereen!) 


Tests Promise Fever Cure 


Two new antibioties, aureomycin 
and chloromycin, have been dis- 
covered which show promise of ef- 
fecting cures for Rocky Mountain 
spotted fever. 

Neither drug has been completely 
tested although exce''ent results on 
20 eases are reported. The tick- 
transmitted fever presents one of 
the most feared hazards of out- 
doorsmen in a large part of North 
America. 

While reluctant to predict that 
these drugs will cure tularemia as 
well, the U. S. Public Health Serv- 
ice indicates that good results have 
been obtained in experiments with 
infected animals. 


Ties Last Thirty-Five Years 


Thirty-five years was the average 
service life of 261 cottonwood ties 
(Populus trichocarpa) on the Bit- 
terroot branch line of the Northern 
Pacific Railway Company near 
Lolo, Mont. The ties used in the ex- 
perimental installation were treated 
with a mixture of 80-percent grade 
1 coal-tar cresote and 20 percent re 
fined coal tar. 


Paint Bombs Mark Treetops 


W. J. Buckhorn of the Forest 
Insect Laboratory, Portland, Ore. 
is shown below demonstrating a 
line-throwing gun which he devel- 
oped for use in marking treetops to 
guide airplane pilots in spraying 
operations. 


Using an 1873 model Army 
Springtield, 45-.70-cealiber; a foot 
long, six-ounce brass projectile with 
twine attached is fired from the 
sawed-off barrel over the top of the 
tree to be marked. Next the line is 
used to hoist a paint bomb made 
from a waxed paper ice cream con- 
tainer filled with paint in which a 
capped quarter of a stick of dyna- 
mite is placed. 

Electrically detonated, the bomb 
splatters paint over the treetop in a 
manner that is readily visible. 


Deer Repellent Developed 


Fruit orchard owners and farm 
ers, weary of deer nibbling on trees 
and crops, soon will be able to pur- 
chase a new deer repellent which 
has been tested by the state of 
Maine and found effective under 
ertain conditions. 

Compounded by a former Michi- 
gan conservation department biolo- 
gist, Luther Baumgartner, the re- 
pellent, when eaten by the deer, ap- 
parently causes throat discomfort. 

Manufactured by the chemical di- 
vision of one of the large rubber 
companies, the deer repellent is ex- 
pected to be offered by orchard 
and farm supply stores at a price 
comparable with) regular orehard 
sprays. 


Junker Says Intensive Care 
Will Double Douglas-Fir Yield 


Possibilities of intensive forest 
management in the Douglas-fir re- 
gion of the Pacifie Northwest were 
diseussed at the annual Weyer- 
haeuser Timber Company forestry 
meeting in Taeoma, Mareh 31 and 
April 1, by Fleming Juncker, emi- 
nent Danish forester. 

Juncker, who manages his own 
51-year-old Douglas-fir plantation 
in Denmark, as well as many acres 
of personally owned spruce, claimed 
intensive forestry management of 
the Pacific Northwest’s young Doug- 
las-fir stands would double the ulti- 
mate yield from these forests. 


Juncker stated that in his country 


it was customary to thin forests an- 
nually after the fifteenth year, 

Kighty-nine representatives of 
timber companies and publie for- 
est agencies attended the meeting, 
which has been held every year ex- 
cept one since 1942. The confer- 
ences were instituted to serve as 
a clearing house for forestry prob- 
lems and progress between branches 
of the Weyerhaeuser Timber Com- 
pany, and between Weyerhaeuser 
and other forest interests, both pub- 
lie and private, faeed with similar 
problems. 


Interior Has Fewer Fires 


Only about two-thirds as many 
fires burned in 1948 on lands ad- 
ministered by the Fish and Wildlife 
Service, National Park Service, Bu- 
reau of Indian Affairs, and Bureau 
of Land Management in the Depart- 
ment of Interior as was the average 
number during the 1942-1947 pe- 
riod. Most notable were the Bureau 
of Land Management and Fish and 
Wildlife Serviee which held their 
losses to a reeord low. 

Acreage burned in 1948 was 320,- 
646 acres as compared with the 
average for the preceding six year 
of 1,433,715 acres. 

Man-caused fires constituted about 
two-thirds of the total, and of them 
half were caused by careless smo- 


kers. 
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Low-Quality Hardwoods Used 
To Manufacture Roofing Felt 


Wood chips produced from low- 
quality hardwood stands and from 
slabs, edgings, veneer cores and 
waste, and broken blockwood from 
remanufacturing plants are cur- 
rently being used in the Central 
States region for the production of 
coarse fiber used by the asphalt 
roofing industry. 

Costs of operating a small plant 
chipping wood for shipment by rail 
vary from $1.00 to $1.50 per ton, 
according to James T. Morgan in 
Technical Paper No. 111 issued by 
the Central States Forest Experi- 
Initial investment 


ment Station. 


for chipper, motor, and blower 
amounts to about $9,500 for a plant 
capable of producing 1200 tons of 


chips per month from roundwood. 


Syracuse Offers Fellowships 


The New York State College of 
Forestry expects to offer 21 fellow- 
ships for the college year 1949-1950. 
These carry 
varying from $585 to $1,450 for a 


fellowships stipends 


nine-months’ period, and are avail- 
to 
leading to the Master of Forestry, 
Master of Doctor of 


Philosophy degrees. 


able students pursuing study 


Science, and 


Recipients may specialize in the 
followi 


»wing fields of forestry and for 
est produets; forest boany, forest 
entomology, forest zoology, wildlife 
forest 


management, _ silviculture, 


management, forest administration, 
photogrammetry applied to forest- 
ape and recreational man- 
forest 


utiliza- 


ry, lands« 


agement, wood technology, 


products’ manufacture and 
tion, pulp and paper manufacture, 
and wood chemistry and plasties. 


Wildlifers Head West in 1950 
The 15th North American Wild- 


life Conference will the 
Fairmont Hotel in Francisco, 
Merch 6, 7, and 8, 1950. 

This will the first that 
one of the conferences has been held 
west of Denver, Colo. 


meet in 


san 


be time 


Apiarists Compete for Range 


L. F. Abel reports that besides 
serving as range for eattle, sheep, 
and deer, the sage and bitter-bush 
slopes in the Inyo National Forest 
in California also serve as a range 
for bees, adding another angle to 
multiple-use forestry. 

Ten thousand bee hives, with a 
total valuation of $120,000, are lo- 
cated each spring along the front 
of the Sierras. The bees 

an annual 300 tons of 
honey, valued at 10 or 12 cents a 
approximately $70,000. 


ranges 


produce 


pound, or 

When a fire occurs in 
eountry, the 
the first volunteers to help. 
is considerable 


the front 
bee men are among 
There 
competition for 
Rules and regulations 
have been set up to prevent “over- 
the bee 

The Honey and 
Committee of the American 
keeping Federation will hold 
annual meeting from July 12 
15 on the University of Washing- 
ton campus at Seattle. 


apiary sites. 
rrazing” range. 
Pollen Plants 
Bee- 
its 


to 


John Pearce (1908-1949) 


John Pearce, formerly director 
of Region 5 of the Fish and Wild- 
life Service died on April 8, 1949, 
after a long illness. 

Born in 1908 in England, he be- 
1929. He 
ceived professional training in wild- 
life management at New York State 
College of Forestry, receiving an 
M.F. degree in 1935. 

By request, flowers were omitted 


at his 


came naturalized in re- 


funeral, memorial donations 
being made to the American Cancer 


Society. 


Fires Speedily Controlled 


with a 
Universal plow, an assistant ranger 
employed by the Louisiana Forestry 
Commission records his average fire 
1144 minutes 


Using a jeep equipped 


suppression time as 
per acre of fire. 

Records were kept on fires of 
15 to 40 acres in size where 
mechanized attack was 
Time was computed from dropping 
to raising the plow. 


from 
possible. 


JOURNAL OF FORESTRY 


TECO Develops New Process 
For Pulping Hardwood Waste 


Hardwood sawmill wastes many 
now be utilized on an economical 
Announce- 
ment of the new process was made 


basis to make pulp. 


by Timber Engineering Company. 

The process is said to be so sim- 
ple that no pressure digesters are 
needed, the entire procedure being 
accomplished in an open cooking 
vat. Wood is chipped to a smaller 
size with this new process, the size 
being no larger than a match stick. 
This also allows for more complete 
utilization of the 
The process is applicable 


sawmill wood 
wastes. 
to any hardwood. 

TECO that the 
process pulp yields range from 80 


said with new 
to 90 percent of the original wood. 
Three years went into research on 
the project before the simple proe- 
ess was evolved. 

The pulp can be commercially 
used for corrugated board, insulat- 
ing and hardboard, and possibly 
Patent 
application on the process is owned 
the Hardwood By-Products, 

Huntington, West 


for making roofing felts. 


by 
Ine., Virginia. 


Foresters’ Ranks Show Gains 


More than 300 foresters are cur- 
rently employed in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Minnesota as compared 
to only 45 in 1923, according to 
the Lake States Forest Experiment 
Station, headquartered at St. Paul 
since that time. 
of 
will raise the total number of for- 
esters educated in the United States 
to over 15,000. 


This year’s erop graduates 


Timber Sale Officer Promoted 


Harlan C. Hiatt has been placed 
in charge of the timber disposal 
unit of the division of timber man- 
agement of the Pacifie Northwest 
Region, U. S. Forest Service, with 
headquarters in Portland, Ore. The 
filled by 
Walter H. Lund, who was recently 
promoted to chief of the division 


position was formerly 





Forestry News 


Demand for Tree Seedlings 
Exceeds Every State’s Output 
Reports from the State nurseries, 
74 of which are cooperatively 
financed by State and Federal for- 
under the Clarke-Me- 
and Norris-Doxey Acts and 5 
show that 
been 
appli- 


this year at cost. 


est services 
Nary 
other state nurseries, 
156,000,000 trees have 


distributed or promised to 


some 


cants for delivery 
This marks the largest annual dis- 
tribution of planting stock 
from these nurseries since 1941 when 
an all-time record was established 
in the 23-year-old Federal-State 
forestation In that year 
181,000,000 trees distributed. 
The of seedlings already 
distributed or promised to planters 
this year is almost double the 1948 
distribution of 84,780,000 seedlings. 
State foresters expect that 325,000,- 
000 trees will be available 
tribution next year. 

State nursery production was 
greatest in Georgia with 19,593,000 
seedlings in 1948, and goal 
of 34,500,000 for 1949. 

While final planting reports have 
not yet been received from 
and federal agencies, it 
that 250,000 
last year, 
forested 


tree 


re- 
program. 

were 
number 


for dis- 


with a 


all state 
is estimated 
reforested 
bringing the area of re- 
land in the entire country 
5,400,000 acres. Not 
the total of 
year by lumber 


acres were 


to about avail- 


able as yet is 
last 
and 


acres 

and 
which 
during the past few years have es 
tablished an of 
their own nurseries, particularly in 
the P Northwest and the 
South, for the purpose of replant- 
ing their own lands which haven’t 
Over 46,000 
acres were planted by federal agen- 
1948 


planted 


pulp paper companies 


increasing number 


acifie 


naturally reseeded. 


cies in 


Fire Film Wins Safety Award 
“Then It Forest 


Service based 
the Maine which 
the fall of 
a “Safety 
motion pict 
eral safety 


happened,” a 
documentary film on 
in 
has been awarded 
as the best 1948 
ure in the field of gen- 
by the National 
mittee on Films for Safety, a divi- 
sion of the National Safety Council. 


fires oceurred 


1947, 
Osear” 


Com- 


Hydraulic Skidding Attachment Functions as Arch 


A hydraulically-contré 
tion on tree-length skidding in 
as an arch in raising the forward en 

The attachment consists of 
arm. It is easily mounted the 
not interfere with the 
advantageous to farm 


Minnesota 


same way 


woodlot owners 

because their 
After the 
dropped into 


Chain chokers are used 
skidding conditions dictate 
on the loose end is 


Douglas-Fir Manual Published 


A comprehensive manual on the 
properties, uses and grades of Doug- 
las-fir of the pine 
has been issued by the Western Pine 


western region 
Association. 

The new publication is the third 
in a series of species books pub 
lished by the association in the past 
year. 

The most recent survey places the 
Douglas-fir sawtimber 
101,552,000,000 
Production is 


in- 
board 
averaging 
feet 


standing 
ventory at 
feet. 
proximately 


ap- 


one _ billion per 
vear. 


Full 


pieces 


of 


are 


page 
of grade 
panied by text material describing 
the pictured examples together with 
of the 


pictures 
each 


typical 


accom- 


a general outline grading 
rules. 
Indexed, the book earries a listing 
of standard manufactured sizes and 
an alphabetical catalogue of uses of 
Douglas-fir and recommended grades 


therefor. 


led skidding attachment 
The 
ds of logs to re 
a horizontal draw bar 
as other 
use of the tractor for 


usec 
choker is 
a slot on the draw 


built by a] r is in effective opera 

attachn ms the same function 
friction when ‘addins. 

a vertical brac 

agricultural 

other purposes. This 


a movable 
and does 
is particularly 


and 
attachments, 
feature 


1 length es be varied as 
attached to t 
bar, thu 


and 
links 


log size 
of the 
loac 


one 


g the 


Eucalypts Suitable for Paper 


A large and thriving industry, 
based on the utilization of eucalypt 
hardwoods for the manufacture of 
high-quality papers of all grades, 
has established in Australia 
as the result of research which ex- 
tended over a quarter of a century, 
according to W. E. 

Although eucalypt fibers are 
short, they proportionally thin 
and consequently their felting prop- 
They have 
a far more important use in paper- 
making than that of the usual run 
of oversea hardwood pulps, which 
are used largely as “fillers.” News- 
print furnished with eucalypt 
groundwood excellent 
printing properties which, rather 
than strength, the most 
portant criteria. 

Australia lacks from 
which to derive long-fibered pulps 
and has had to import from the 
Northern Hemisphere. New Zea- 
land will soon supply Australia’s 
long-fiber from plantation- 
grown P. 


been 


Cohen. 
are 


erties are not impaired. 


possesses 
are im- 


softwoods 


needs 
radiata. 











JUST OUT $3 postpaid 
THE NEW FORESTRY 
DIRECTORY—1949 


Over 400 pages of up-to-date information on 
every phase of forestry, completely indexed 
and cloth-bound, 6 by 9 inches. 

PARTIAL LIST OF CONTENTS: U. S. Forest Serv- 
ice, Forestry in the Interior Department, Soil Conserva- 
tion Service, TVA, State Forestry Statistics, National 
and State Forestry Associations, Regional and Industrial 
Associations, Forestry Schools, Canadian Forestry, In- 
ternational Forestry, List of Books on Forestry, Demon- 
stration Forests, Forest Industries, Milestones of For- 
estry, Legislation. 

American Tree Association, Dept. S, 

1214 16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 














FORESTER WANTED 
To work on a conservation tree farm located near Cockeys- 
ville, Maryland. Must be handy with wood working tools, 
physically capable of outdoor work. Pleasant modern house, 
chicken yard, garden, in beautiful forest surroundings. Per- 
with increasing possibilities, for right 
Give age, education, experience, size of 


manent position, 

man and family. 

family, other pertinent data. 

Write: H. Lee Hoffman, Ivy Hill Forest, Cockeysville, 
Maryland. 





SOUTHERN GLO 
TIMBER MARKING PAINT 


White — Yellow — Red — Blue 
Prices on these colors for immediate 
shipment. 

$1.45 gal. 
1.30 gal. 
.15 more/gal. 


Paste in 5 jallon cans 
Ready Mixed 5 gallon cans 
| gal. cans—4 to a case 


Order direct from factory. 
All prices f.o.b. Sumter, S. C. 


SOUTHERN COATINGS AND 
CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SUMTER, SOUTH CAROLINA 











POSITION WANTED 

Cornell Graduate, BSF in 1935, MF in °36. Six years 
with U. S. Forest Service. Three and one-half years 
saw-milling officer Army Engineer Forestry Company. 
Three years private logging. Desire permanent position 
with forestry minded company either as full time forester 
or a combination of forester and other duties which will 
utilize the above experience. References and details 
on request. Northeast preferred. 
Box F, Journal of Forestry, Mills Building, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. 








46% Overrun on 
Salvaged Small Logs 


“The first four-hour run was for small logs 


(10” and under). During this period 273 
logs went through the mill which scaled 11,- 
820 board feet gross log scale and 10,580 
board feet net scale. From these logs 15,417 
board feet of lumber was produced which 


gave an overrun of 46%.” 


Above is quoted from a government utilization study 
on operations of the Dwyer Lumber Co., Portland, 
Ore. 


a "Swede" gang mill, Dwyer also increased its band 


Having replaced a portable circular mill with 
mill production 10%. Fire protection has been sim- 
plified with cleaned up woods. Log yield from a 


given area is up 25%. For complete details write 


MILL ENGINEERING & SUPPLY CO. 
3311 First Avenue So., Seattle 4, Wash. 
Export Dept.: 


Frazar & Hansen, Ltd., 301 Clay St., Sam Francisco 11 

















PLANTING BARS 
COUNCIL’S 
OST PATTERN 


FIRE RAKES 


BLACKJACK OAK ad WATTERS 
and WEED TREES BRUSH HOOKS, 


BANK BLADES, 
THINNING AXES, 


WITH DU PONT POISONING AXES 


4 THE 
ey COUNCIL TOOL CO. 
Reg. U. S. Pat. Off bg Se 


MAKERS 
WANANISH, N. C. 











Many hardwood weed trees such as 
blackjack oak, sweet gum, blackgum, elm, 
ash, cypress, bay, ironwood, willow, red oak, 
post oak, pin oak and many others are eas- 
ily controlled with ““Ammate.”’ It kills both 
roots and tops when properly used. Tree 
stumps will rot faster and sprouting can be 
prevented with “Ammate.” Kill sprouts 
and small trees by spraying ‘““Ammate,” 
trees and stumps by applying ““Ammate”’ 
in “cups” or chips near base of trunk. 


SEE YOUR DU PONT DEALER co eu rT 
for Weed Tree Control with 


Basen 1-D i STOP THAT FIRE 
ee | r Ranger Pal Fire Plow 


The “Ranger Pal" is a hand mechanically operated 
DU PONT 2,4-D 74% Amine Weed Killer . rq middle-buster with coulter, plow. Drawbar connection 
- 5 has three elevation heights, built of 1” steel. An 18” 

DU PONT 2,4-D 46% Ester Weed Killer : coulter is mounted ahead of middle-buster and will cut 
res ¢ a 4” root. One 20” harrow disc is mounted on a 

“wing’’ to each side of middle-buster turning the sod 
over and out. Two 8-inch wheels, complete with 4.00-8 
tires are independently suspended for stump clearance, 
and may be retracted through 90 degrees from true 
vertical (down) to horizontal (aft), by a ratcheted 
hand lever atop plow. The action of lever on wheels 
effects depth of plowed line and when in stowed posi- 
REG. U.S. PAT. OF tion allows plow blades at least 3” clearance over 
ground. Plow leaves a 6-foot raw earth line and may 

BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING... THROUGH CHEMISTRY be pulled by any light Cletrac HD-5 or similar trac- 
tor. Satisfied users will acclaim effectiveness. Mass 


roductior rice at $450.00 each, f.o.b. shop Fully 
E. |. du Pont de Nemours & Co. (Inc.) uesenined.” j ate : 


GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT TWIN CITY WELDING & MACHINE SHOP 


WILMINGTON 98, DEL. 301 Jonsboro Highway 
WEST MONROE LOUISIANA 


DU PONT 2,4-D 65% Amine Weed Killer 




















New McGRAW-HILL Kooks 


HARVESTING TIMBER CROPS 


By A. FE. Wacker 





Duke | 


1 planning 

final chapter, 

h an expert it 
forestry, rather 
mportant torest 


the treatment 


FOREST PATHOLOGY 
New 2nd edition 


nic principles 
and detailed 
devoted to 
Tt economi 


Send for copies on approval 





McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, INC. 


330 WEST 42no STREET, NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 








